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EDITORIAL 


‘CONTROVERSY too often assumes a very harsh and 
bitter tone; clever things are said, and hard hits are made. 
All this is, no doubt, very interesting to some of the readers, 
but I do not think much good comes of it. If your object is 
to convince people, you are not likely to do so by treating 
them as enemies to be put down, or as children to be 
scolded. ‘The way to come to some understanding with those 
who differ from you in opinion is to treat them as friends 
and reasonable beings, and to take it for granted that they 
are willing to give fair consideration to the matter at issue, 
if only you can put it before them in an intelligent and in- 
telligible manner.’ hough fifty years and more have passed 
since Canon Bagshawe wrote these pregnant words in the 
preface to his classical work The Credentials of the Catho- 
lic Church, there is little reason to suppose them less appo- 
site now than then; yet the conditions under which we pre- 
sent our credentials to-day have definitely changed for the 
better. We are no longer in a state of mere armed defence, 
as though in a beleaguered city; whatever may have been 
the need in the past, there is no further need for so jealous 
a guarding of our treasure for fear of its despoiling; notwith. 
standing our concern and our determination to keep the 
treasure intact, it is safe to throw open and smooth where 
we can the approach to the treasure-house. It is to this 
end that BLACKFRIARS interests itself and, we trust, its 
readers in the vexed question of Reunion. 

Amongst a large proportion of those outside our Church 
bigotry is dead and —— by a sincere and sometimes 
uneasy questioning. The danger is that we ourselves may 
keep bigotry alive in our ranks. Some of us seem scarcely 
as yet to have realized how the situation has changed. 
Ancient divergences on points of revealed doctrine which 
first separated the Protestants from the one fold of Peter 
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later developed to a large extent into inherited prejudices 
and gradually brought into being antithetic conventions 
of thought and outlook upon all points. It is these befog- 
ging conventions on both sides, more than the solid and im. 
mutable truths of Faith on ours, that form the principal 
bar to conversion or reunion. As far as those outside the 
Church are concerned, movements as diverse as ritualism 
and modernism, as well as a hundred influences of a more 
secular nature, have served to break down these conven. 
tions in a notable degree. Urged by the higher and Christ- 
like motive of fraternal charity, it behoves us to see to it 
that our own side of this barrier, where it exists, be re. 
moved forthwith. It is not a question of compromise on 
points of infallible doctrine, though it is a question of sym- 
pathetic discussion; the somewhat bitter pill of papal 
authority, turning-point of all controversy and essential to 
the cure of disunion, need not be rendered more bitter by 
the intransigence of those not gifted with the charisma of 
personal infallibility. 

A great lead has been given us in this matter by the more 
recent Popes and by some of the greatest Princes of the 
Church, as may be seen clearly in two articles in the present 
issue. Pope Leo XIII, whose lot it was to pronounce on the 
burning question of Anglican Orders, was magnificent in 
his courtesy towards and sympathy with the prelates and 
members of the Church of England. But, for an example 
nearer home, our own Cardinal-Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, whose jubilee we have recently celebrated with great 
joy and thanksgiving, stands out pre-eminently as a model 
of that fine and courageous charity of which we speak. Like 
tempered steel, he has known how to give where unessen- 
tials were concerned without giving way in things essential. 
BLACKFRIARS takes this opportunity of offering to His Emi- 
nence the expression of its profound reverence and appre- 
ciation, not only because of the paternal regard which he 
has ever shown to the English Dominicans, but even more 
because he has exhibited in his own priestly and episcopal 
life the ideals of service, charity and truth in the cause of 
which, however inadequately, BLACKFRIARS itself strives. 


EpiTor. 
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THE CARDINAL’ 


TO attempt the biography, however modest, of a public 
man, and an ecclesiastic at that, during his lifetime, or at 
least during his tenure of office, is, for obvious reasons, 
no easy task. Mr. Dingle, who, we are told on the wrapper, 
is ‘a publicist of wide experience,’ has had the courage to 
attempt the task on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of 
the Cardinal of Westminster, and he has laid English-speak. 
ing Catholics under a debt of gratitude. 

One need not be suspected of flattery for saying that the 
general feeling of English Catholics towards their leader 
in these past thirty years is one of filial veneration and 
genuine affection, To the younger generation he is syno- 
nymous with the history of the Church in this country 
as they have known it, whilst in the longer memories of 
their fathers he is justly appraised as the successor of three 
great men, and in some respects as one to whom it has been 
given to surpass their work. Multi congregaverunt divitias 
.., the treasures of Catholic England, so warily and care- 
fully brought out from their hiding holes by Wiseman and 
Manning and Vaughan, have been freely opened to a more 
universal appeal and a greater place in the nation’s life 
under the beneficent rule of the present Archbishop of 
Westminster. 

Providence gives to each age the pastors it needs—or de- 
serves—and with the final close of what may be called the 
mentality of the Penal Times in England, and the begin- 
ning of an age of expansion and of Catholic Action, there 
has come to the See of Westminster and to the effective 
leadership of the Church one eminently fitted to that pe- 
riod of fuller development. It may be said that Cardinal 
Bourne found the Catholic Church still looked upon by 
the majority of Englishmen as one of their many sects; he 
has lived to see Her unique and universal character if not 





+ Cardinal Bourne at Westminster, by Reginald J. Dingle. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 
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always recognized, at least more generally suspected. And 
though many men and many factors have surely contri- 
buted to this relaxation of insularity and to this drawing 
of hearts towards their Queen and Centre, it is but natural 
that we should look for one key to this success in the wise 
and vigilant government of the Praeses Perpetuus of the 
Hierarchy, whose task it has been to direct and to moderate 
the forces which have gone to make the change. 

In the opening chapter, Mr. Dingle has skilfully touched 
(almost too briefly) on the salient traits in the Cardinal's 
character, certainly the most interesting and the most psy- 
chological part of this little book, which disclaims the title 
of a biography. In it may be found the answer to many 
prejudices and criticisms on the part of those who have 
not easily understood either the Church or the Cardinal. 

In England a Cardinal was, and still is, in certain circles, 
something half comic and half terrifying, not quite to be 
taken seriously, yet felt to be the emissary of a foreign 
power. Or, again, save in the case of Manning, who had 
worn gaiters before he assumed the Purple, a Catholic 
Bishop is unfavourably contrasted with those who bear the 
approved hall mark of a British seat of learning in the 
Establishment, and who can distinguish more easily be- 
tween Jane Austen and Trollope than between substance 
and accidents. It is well brought out in this book how the 
culture of His Eminence is above all that befitting a pastor 
of souls, but, like everything truly Catholic, at the same 
time humane, broad, solid and above all living, linking 
the classical and ecclesiastical tradition of the past with 
the changes and needs of the present. Then that other so 
important function of the British Cardinal is explained and 
vindicated; the statesmanship and diplomacy which, 
though it may sink to the depths of pettiness and intrigue 
when manipulated by small men, is nevertheless a great 
and necessary instrument in the wielding of the Church's 
influence on society, based as it is, we are reminded, on the 
virtue of Prudence. It is the fashion nowadays to belittle 
this virtue, and indeed the error can well be understood 
when the distinction is forgotten between what St. Thomas 
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contemptuously dismisses as prudentia carnis and the 
magnificent supernatural virtue which governs and directs 
our doings under the influence of the Holy Spirit. This is 
the diplomacy which the Catholic Church has made her 
own, even if some of her members may at times have 
stooped nearer to the other. This is that which has been 
the only one known to His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Bourne, and which he has wielded with French finesse, 
Roman patience and British courage. 

We are glad to see the prominence given by Mr. Dingle 
to the blend of influences in His Eminence’s education, for 
we think that this is one of his most distinctive marks, that 
cosmopolitanism of outlook and understanding set in a 
character and temper essentially English. His Eminence 
can never be regarded as foreign, either in blood or out- 
look, yet from his early contact with France, and from his 
Irish strain, though still more from his Catholic Faith, he 
derives assets which are a decided advantage when dealing 
with the Primates of the Church of England, or, on the 
other hand, with the experts of the Foreign Office. 

Due prominence is given to such crucial questions as 
Education, for which the Cardinal has waged so long 
a battle in the most vital of all the interests of souls ado- 
lescentium fingere mores; combining again that firmness of 
principle with the elasticity of touch which we have noted. 
There is a most interesting chapter on Social Questions 
which shows how unflinchingly, though with sanity and 
balance, His Eminence has followed in the splendid tradi- 
tions of Manning on behalf of the working man, though he 
has been solicitous to correct both extremes, spurning the 
popularity of a demagogue as well as the comfortable illu- 
sions of laissez faire . . . And, very sensibly, we are given 
throughout the volume the actual words of His Eminence, 
so that the man himself is revealed to us in his own mellow 
wisdom and in the characteristic moderation, so different 
from compromise, which causes him to speak without 
fanaticism, without flurry, but as one having authority, 
those things which are becoming, sound doctrine. Inter- 
esting too are the chapters on Church and State, on the 
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Great War, where the Church’s real doctrine on the diff- 
cult subject is sanely stated. We see throughout that His 
Eminence is one in touch both with principles and with the 
realities of life which modify their concrete application, 
qualities essential to an administrator, though to use this 
word of His Eminence without qualification would be mis- 
leading; he is much more than that. 

Delicate questions are touched upon frankly, such as 
Ireland and . . . Malines. May it be permitted to us to com. 
mend Mr. Dingle’s appreciation of the Cardinal on both 
these matters? . . . But His Eminence stands out, and we 
are glad to say it, above all in what he must needs be by na- 
ture of his office, Forma gregis, the shepherd, the teacher 
and the pattern of his flock. We refer not only to the 
speeches here culled from his utterances on such grave mat- 
ters as Doctrine and Morals, and his ever practical applica- 
tion to the needs of England; we speak, though hesitatingly, 
of a more intimate matter, which, however, is palpable 
throughout his sermons and conferences, and which those 
who have been privileged to penetrate his native reserve 
and delicacy have seen and felt at close quarters—his in- 
tense and simple spirituality, formed on the pattern of the 
gentle St. Francis de Sales, yet, like all true spiritual life, 
adapted and moulded to his own personality. 

It is this quiet and peaceful trust in Providence which 
has brought His Eminence through so many public crises 
and guided him in matters which else would have sunk to 
a human level; his faith in prayer, his love of the contem- 
plative life which he has encouraged before everything else, 
his homely, practical, kindly insistence on the ‘little vir- 
tues ’ and on the supreme importance of union with God as 
the sine qua non of all work for souls and the secret of all 
true success, these are surely the greatest things in a great 
career, as the world may well call it, though it be unable 
to understand the mainspring that underlies such honours. 

The book will make interesting and perhaps illumina- 
ting reading for many, who will now feel that they know 
the Cardinal better. There is much interesting matter in 
the reference to the Modernist trouble and in the Cardi- 
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nal’s estimate of Newman, also in the shrewd and sympa- 
thetic analysis of the English character, of its virtues and 
its dangers. In all this we see, as Mr. Dingle says, a man 
who is not a mere ‘intellectual’ (thank God!), but who 
possesses the much greater gift of intelligence, and whose 
observations are both apposite and original. We could wish, 
with the author, that some systematized collection of His 
Eminence’s spirituality were forthcoming, so adapted as it 
would be to the present day. And we only regret, in the 
book itself, the absence of more representative photo- 
graphs. But that is a faint qualification indeed. And to the 
Eminent Subject of the sketch we can respectfully say in 
the words addressed to him by the Holy Father himself, 
‘ Vivas, floreas, surrounded by the crown of thy sons.’ 


A. DE ZULUETA. 





LEO XIII ON REUNION 


THE publication of this collection of Papal pronounce. 
ments and correspondence’ relating to the union of Chris. 
tendom could not have been better timed. The explosion 
of ‘ Father Jerome’s ’ squib has alone been sufficient to blow 
away whatever cobwebs may have been thought to have 
gathered round Satis Cognitum and Apostolicae Curae. 
The new Anglican endeavour towards understanding with 
Christians on the Continent through the pages of @cume. 
nica makes the reappearance of Leo XIII’s utterances 
about the A.P.U.C. and Pius XI’s Mortalium Animos sin- 
gularly opportune. 

Quite apart from the authority which belongs to these 
documents, an authority which establishes them perma- 
nently as the basis of every Catholic endeavour to forward 
the union of Christendom, they possess an intrinsic quality 
which puts them in a place which is unique in the litera- 
ture of reunion. It is nothing less than a burning passion 
for the cause of Christian unity which flames up in Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical Praeclara Gratulationis and his moving 
letter to the English People Amantissima Voluntatis. De- 
spite the formal language of pontifical documents, which 
reads so stiffly in translation, it is difficult to find a paral- 
lel in the writings of Catholic or non-Catholic reunionists 
to the warmth of Pope Leo’s appeals. 

The reason is not far to seek. For Leo XIII the unity of 
Christendom was a matter not merely of expediency, how- 
ever urgent, though nobody realized better than he did, 
as pages of Praeclara Gratulationis show, how urgent was 
the need for unity in the face of modern conditions. Ner 
was it merely a matter of sentiment however noble, nor of 
an idealism however admirable. Nor yet even a matter of 





* Rome and Reunion: A Collection of Papal Pronouncements. 
Edited by E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; 3/6.) 
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a more perfect conformity to the ideals and desires of 
Christ. He saw Christian unity, not as an ideal or a desi- 
deratum, but as an absolute, unconditional necessity; an 
integral and inseparable constitutive of the divine economy 
of Redemption which consequently imposed an inexorable 
moral obligation. 

It was in the Satis Cognitum that he outlined the doc- 
trine of Christian unity. Discussion on reunion has too 
often been rendered nugatory because Christian unity has 
been considered on too low a level, as a matter of the 
unification of external organization only. The inner mean- 
ing of the Una Sancta has not been understood. 

Satis Cognitum lifts the whole question to a higher plane 
and penetrates into the inward Mystery of the Church's 
unity. The unity of the Church is not visible only, not only 
—nor even chiefly—the perceptible unity of a human so- 
ciety or of a federation of such societies. It is a mystical 
Oneness, a divine Mystery which is incomprehensible ex- 
cept to supernatural Faith, an incorporation into the Body 
of Christ—the sole Mediator of God and men. It is a One- 
ness which initiates us into the very oneness of the God- 
head—That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, 
and I in thee (John xvii, 21). It is, in the fullest sense, 
Atonement; not an adventitious luxury, but the very es- 
sence of Christianity. 

Father Hermann Dieckmann’s splendid treatise De Ec- 
clesia (in which is reproduced the entirety of the Latin 
text of Satis Cognitum) has drawn attention to the fact that 
a one-sided apologetic has tended to obscure the essential 
supernatural character of the four mystic qualities of One. 
ness, Holiness, Catholicity and Apostolicity by over-stress- 
ing their external manifestation in perceptible ‘signs’ or 
‘notes.’ Leo XIII recalls us from the paths into which the 
Protestant controversy had deflected us to the all-important 
teaching of the Fathers and Councils and of the New Testa- 
ment itself. 

Yet, he insists, just because Christian unity means in- 
corporation into the Mystical Body of Christ, the invisible- 
visible God-Man who is subject both to Faith and sense- 
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perception, it must itself be both invisible and visible and 
hence perfectly adapted to the psycho-physical entity which 
is man. The unity of the Church is indeed the unity of 
Charity, but there can be no fullness of inward Charity 
when there is external division. ‘ Those,’ he writes, ‘ who 
arbitrarily conjure up and picture to themselves a hidden 
and invisible Church are in grievous and dangerous error: 
as also are those who regard the Church as a merely human 
institution which possesses a certain discipline and external 
rites but is without the perennial communication of the 
gifts of divine grace, and without all that which testifies by 
constant and undoubted signs to the existence of that life 
which is drawn from God, It is assuredly as impossible that 
the Church of Jesus Christ can be merely the one or the 
other as that man should be a body alone or a soul alone. 
The connection and union of both elements is as abso- 
lutely necessary to the true Church as the intimate union of 
the soul and body is to human nature. The Church is not 
something dead: it is the Body of Christ endowed with 
supernatural life. As Christ, the Head and Exemplar, is 
not constituted solely by His visible human nature nor 
solely by His invisible divine Nature, but is one, from and 
in both natures, visible and invisible; so the mystical Body 
of Christ is the true Church only because its visible parts 
draw life and power from the supernatural gifts and other 
things whence spring their very nature and essence.’ 
Oneness, therefore, at once internal and external, is of 
the very essence of the Church; an ever-present and inde- 
fectible fact, not an aspiration. Reunion is consequently 
not the re-assembling of a divided Body, which is of its 
nature indivisible, but the integration of separated mem- 
bers into the one organism. No preconceived ideal can 
determine a basis for reunion: it is a question not of realiz- 
ing an ideal but of facing and accepting facts. ‘ We must 
investigate, not how the Church might possibly be one, but 
how He who founded it willed that it should be one.’ 
Leo XIII was consequently compelled to forbid the par- 
ticipation of Catholics in the Association for Promoting the 
Unity of Christendom, not because it promoted the unity 
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of Christendom, but because it hindered it by presuppos- 
ing a conception of unity, based on the Branch Theory, 
other than that which Christ had ordained. For similar 
reasons Pius XI forbade participation in the conference of 
Lausanne. While unstinting in their admiration for the 
lofty motives which inspired these enterprises, the Vicars 
of Christ could be party to the effecting of no union other 
and less than that which Christ, the Head of the Church, 
had Himself established. 

But it is the manner no less than the matter of Pope 
Leo’s pronouncements which compels study and attention. 
In this, too, they should serve as our models. Sternly dog- 
matic indeed they are; constant and firm in their reitera- 
tion of the Primacy of Peter. Here is no watering-down 
of Catholic dogma, no glossing over of differences or ob- 
scuring of issues. Yet, precisely because they display so pro- 
found an understanding of the implications of Catholic 
teaching, they adopt an attitude of reconciliation, a spirit 
of sweetness and of ardent charity which is still too rare 
and which comes only from a firm and understanding faith. 

Leo XIII fully understood the necessity of the ‘ psycho- 
logical approach to Faith.’ He knew well that, as a recent 
BLACKFRIARS contributor has said, ‘ Religion is not only 
dogma, it is dogma wrapped in a complicated setting of 
a thousand intertwining loyalties, emotions, memories, pre- 
judices.’ In a little-known letter to the ‘ Most Illustrious 
and Right Reverend Lords ’ the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, in which he expresses disappointment at the hos- 
tile reception which the inevitable Apostolicae Curae had 
received in England, he takes full account of the ‘ preju- 
diced opinions, one-sided studies, the training of the mind 
from childhood, and lastly the very love of the institutions 
of one’s country which seem to receive added dignity from 
the greatness of the race.’ His every utterance was con- 
structed on the principle that differences alone should not 
be stressed, but that the non-Catholic reader’s mind must 
be led gently from truths which he accepted to their neces- 
sary conclusion in truths which he did not. He invites 
them, not to controversy, but to sincere and constant 
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prayer, to unprejudiced contemplation of the mystery of 
unity, confident that its inherent beauty would compel 
them to pay the heavy price which he well knew its attain. 
ment involved. 

It was precisely because he was fortis in re that he was 
spontaneously swavis in modo. It was no mere empty cour. 
tesy or blind sentimentality that prompted his constant 
and unstinting admiration for non-Catholic virtues and 
good works. There is even an implied rebuke to Catholic 
nations in his praise for the Victorian Englishman’s ‘ob. 
servance of Sunday and respect for the Holy Scriptures.’ 
There is nothing niggardly or reluctant in his recogition 
of ‘ the splendid qualities, moral virtues and Catholic tra. 
ditions which still flourish among ’ Anglican and Noncon- 
formist Englishmen, and their ‘zeal in promoting religion.’ 
This is not politeness or formality; it is a realism begotten 
of the same passion for truth which prompted his firmness 
on points of dogma and his deep penetration of their inner 
meaning. That less worthy, less understanding attitude, 
which has given all too much reason to foreign theologians 
to question the competence of English Catholics to handle 
the problem of Anglicanism, is the outcome not of too 
much but of too little Theology. Whatever mistakes were 
made at Malines, it cannot well be said that his trusted 
Desiré Mercier had misunderstood the spirit of Leo XIII. 

Yet neither can it be said that the situation with regard 
to corporate reunion has as yet materially changed since Leo 
wrote, as Newman had written before him, that the hope 
of it ‘ holds out a vain expectation’ and ‘leads the minds 
of non-Catholics away from the Faith.’ Indeed the ‘ Syn- 
thetic Theology’ of @cumenica seems to indicate a step 
away from rather than towards the Catholic conception of 
unity. Perhaps it is well for the present that the ‘ Price of 
unity’ should remain high, involving all the individual 
agony and surrender, the overcoming of ingrained tastes 
and prejudices and the wrenching of life-long loyalties. 
What is cheaply priced is cheaply prized, and the God-given 
initiation into the fullness of Catholic unity merits un- 
stinting sacrifice. 
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It is the paradox of Catholicism, due to its very Catholi- 
city, that the more it is itself the more contacts it finds with 
those outside, the more it tends to assimilate them into 
itself. Not by a policy of give-and-take, of compromise, of 
refusal to face facts, pleasant or unpleasant, is the way to 
true unity to be found; but contrariwise by a fuller realiza- 
tion of the implications and applications of Catholic dogma 
and the more intense living of the full richness of Catholic 
life. Not our Catholicism but our sub-Catholicism is the 
obstacle to reunion; not our dogma so much as our failure 
to see its depths and breadths; not our liturgical worship 
but our lack of it. This last point is, perhaps, of the greatest 
immediate importance, and will serve to illustrate the gen- 
eral principle. It is by our worship, more than by anything 
else, that we are known. To the average Englishman, who 
knows only the splendid traditions. of congregational wor- 
ship which have been preserved in the Anglican and Free 
Churches, the normal public worship of English Catholics 
is not so much distasteful as unintelligible. In few coun- 
tries has the liturgical movement made so little headway; 
though it is indeed beginning to influence our sanctuaries 
and choirs it is seldom understood that the nave is the 
centre of liturgical reform. How great an obstacle this 
presents to conversion, how bitter a trial for the devout 
convert, was vividly described by Fr. Maturin in his The 
Price of Unity. 

The way to understanding, and so to unity, with our non- 
Catholic fellow countrymen is to be found in the fuller de- 
velopment of the potentialities of our own Catholic life 
and faith. Though corporate reunion be still far beyond 
the horizon of practical politics, and though initiation into 
Catholic unity must still involve the heavy price of indi- 
vidual sacrifice and heroism, we shall have gained many of 
the advantages and avoided many of the disadvantages of 
an ‘Anglican Uniat Church’ when our own Latin Church 
in England more obviously merits those sacrifices and is 
more obviously fit for heroes to live in. 


Victor Wuite, O.P. 
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THE recent publication of ‘ Fr. Jerome’s’ A Catholic Plea 
for Reunion was unfortunate. It put forward, with great 
persuasiveness and candour, an unusual view of the Angi. 
can problem, in a way calculated to rouse bristling hosti- 
lity in those for whom Anglicanism is coloured by the pre. 
judices of upbringing, and not likely to win acceptance 
even from those who have any real inside knowledge of the 
Church of England. Apart from its appearance without 
ecclesiastical sanction, ‘Fr. Jerome’s’ book showed con- 
siderable misapprehension of the religious situation in 
England, and in particular of the nature of the Church of 
England itself; it made at least one dangerous suggestion 
in regard to matters of Faith; moreover, its writer betrayed 
a disgruntled outlook, the result of some purely personal 
grievance, and this had the effect of discounting the value 
of much that he had to say. 

So A Catholic Plea for Reunion was seized upon by the 
reviewers and commentators, much of it was justly, though 
perhaps over-violently, torn to shreds, and an unusual and 
even fruitful approach to the problem of Anglicanism was 
swamped in a flood of indignant condemnation. 

The pages that follow are an attempt to restate ‘Fr. 
Jerome’s’ main contention in a modified form and, it is 
hoped, without his misapprehensions of the situation. Igno- 
rance of the nature of the Anglican problem can hardly be 
urged as an excuse for an explanation of the opinions of the 
present writer. He was born and brought up in the strictest 
of Anglican circles, and had passed through every phase of 
Anglo-Catholicism, from moderate High-Churchism to the 
most extreme pro-Romanism, before he saw by God’s Grace 
that the religion he believed had only one divinely autho- 
rized Teacher on earth. Since then he has kept in close 
touch, both by discussion and reading, with the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement; and time has only added strength to 
his conviction that his view is nearer to the truth than that 
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commonly held by Catholics in England. Since it is tedious 
to be constantly and explicitly humble in advancing per- 
sonal views, it may be as well perhaps to state, once and for 
all, that any seemingly flat assertions are in fact offered 
in a spirit of modest conjecture—as an opinion upon a 
complicated and a perplexing problem, which may be legi- 
timately held by loyal Catholics; but certainly not as the 
only possible opinion. 

The Church of England is unlike any other non-Catho- 
lic religious body in the world. She owes her origin to a 
revolt from the unity and authority of the Catholic Church, 
and her Liturgy and Ordinal, though incorporating many 
elements of the ancient Rite, were drawn up with the ob- 
ject of excluding, in any Catholic form, from the Eucharist 
the doctrine of Sacrifice and from the Ordinal that of Priest- 
hood. Yet she retained in her structure and formularies, 
and in the traditions she inherited from the past, enough 
relics of Catholic truth to enable her to support a school of 
catholicizing doctrine during nearly three hundred years, 
and then to produce a movement of tremendous religious 
vitality, the aim of which has been to restore the doctrine 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass to the place from which the 
Reformation ejected it. The Oxford Movement is some- 
thing quite unparalleled in the history of any other Chris- 
tian body; it has succeeded in gaining for its ideas and 
teaching a recognized place within the Church of England, 
and in doing so it has spread its influence far beyond its 
own limits and has done much to revitalize the whole body. 
It is a paradox clamouring for explanation that within a 
body which owes its origin to a revolt from the unity of the 
Church and from the doctrine of the Mass, there is a power- 
ful movement, which for the past hundred years has been 
teaching thousands of men and women all over the English- 
speaking world a sacramental life and worship practically 
identical, in its external manifestations, with that taught 
and practised by the Catholic Church. 

To one who owes his first knowledge of Catholic truth 
and sacramental life to the Church of England it has always 
seemed that here is a problem which is not squarely faced 
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in our ordinary dealings with Anglicanism. A religious 
movement of this magnitude must have a very definite 
meaning and purpose. It is possible to hold that the Devil 
is trying in this way to keep many Englishmen from sub. 
mitting to the claims of the Catholic Church, One is 
tempted to think that there are some Catholic controver- 
sialists who would like to believe this, and are only pre- 
vented from doing so by the feeling that their belief would 
be a little fantastic and might involve the Devil in the fool. 
ishness of cutting his own throat. It is possible to hold that 
the whole thing is the result of chance, and is due to the 
peculiar character of the English Reformation settlement, 
which left not a little of the husk of Catholicism round an 
essentially Protestant core. But, miracles apart, thistles do 
not produce figs, and on this supposition it is very difficult 
to explain how so much inchoate Catholicism could have 
grown from such very Protestant roots. The alternative to 
these two views is the view that the whole Anglo-Catholic 
movement has been due from the beginning to an extra- 
ordinary outflow of Divine Grace, the purpose of which is 
to make use of the Church of England as an instrument 
for bringing back our countrymen in large numbers to the 
unity of the Faith. 

So far in its history the Anglo-Catholic Movement has 
not succeeded in doing this. There was some reason in the 
early days for Cardinal Wiseman and his contemporaries 
to think that it was about to do so, but after the first big 
inflow of Oxford converts the stream became a small and 
comparatively unimportant trickle, and a trickle it has re- 
mained ever since. Indeed there is much justification for 
those who say that the movement keeps twenty outside the 
Church for every one that it brings in. The explanation 
of this fact lies in the history of the Oxford Movement as 
a whole, and this history, if rightly understood, gives, we 
believe, clear indications of the direction it will take in the 
future. 

The Movement began as a spontaneous outburst of new 
life, but so long as it was still at Oxford its leaders were 
bent on building up a solid basis of authority for the doc- 
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trines they lived and preached. The search for this basis 
of authority divided the Movement; it left Pusey and Keble 
and their followers in a cul-de-sac; it led Newman himself 
and many others into the Church. After Newman’s conver- 
sion the Movement went out from Oxford to the parishes, 
and there it showed itself as a life to be lived and preached 
first, and justified afterwards. So absorbed were the pio- 
neers in fighting for the right to live and teach within the 
Church of England that they did not stop to consider how 
their life so lived could be made to fit into any consistent 
theory of a Church with a living voice, giving the sanction 
of divine authority to the doctrines and practices they 
prized. 

This phase of the Movement lasted up to the War; it 
produced many fine characters—Fr. Stanton and Fr. 
Dolling are its types—but it was never anything but prag- 
matic. It adopted the ceremonies and devotions of the Latin 
Rite, because this presentment of the Catholic Religion 
appealed to the poor, and it was pre-eminently among the 
poor, by work of the greatest self-sacrifice and devotion in 
the crowded slums of great cities that the Movement spread 
and flourished. In it there was very little sense of authority 
or of obedience; the pioneers won their position by sheer 
defiance of the Bishops, and all sorts of strange anomalies 
were introduced in the name of obedience to Catholic 
usage. In those days Anglo-Catholicism was an absorbing 
and an exciting adventure, which left little leisure or apti- 
tude for probing down to the foundations upon which the 
system rested. 

This phase of the Movement is. now rapidly passing away. 
The extreme pro-Roman section is a mere handful; it is 
out of sympathy with the main body of Anglo-Catholicism 
and it has no real place in the Church of England as such. 
But the main body itself is undergoing a change, which is 
converting it into a new movement; it is trying to reach 
unity of doctrine and obedience to Episcopal authority by 
searching for a coherent basis on which to rest them, and 
in this it resembles its predecessor; but unlike the original 
Oxford Movement it is beginning at the top instead of at 
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the bottom, and converting not the parish priests only, but 
the Bishops and the Cathedrals. ‘This new Movement is in 
process of capturing the party as a whole; it professes 
thorough loyalty to Church of England standards as repre. 
sented by the Book of Common Prayer; it contains many 
scholars of the first importance; its main preoccupation in 
the intellectual sphere is to elaborate a workable theory of 
the nature, unity and authority of the Church; its general 
position has been stated in the volume Essays Catholic and 
Critical, and its policy and outlook may be studied in the 
monthly Review Theology. It is strongly represented in the 
Cathedrals, notably at York, Winchester, Chichester, and 
Chester; and it has a number of representatives on the 
bench of Bishops. Its latest exponent is the Bishop of Brad. 
ford, who, in his Primary Visitation Charge, has sum- 
marized the position of the more moderate Anglo-Catholics, 
and has laid it down that this is the real teaching of the 
Church of England. It is perfectly true of course that there 
is a wide gulf between the defined doctrines of the Catholic 
Church and many Anglo-Catholic statements of belief, just 
as there is a wide difference between the statement of many 
Catholic dogmas in the early Christian writers and their 
more developed definition in subsequent centuries; but the 
point to be insisted on is that this religion, in spite of its 
deficiencies, is, at least in outward form, the religion of the 
Incarnation, strongly sacramental in character, believing 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass, and in the necessity of Episco- 
pacy and Priesthood. 

The main object of this article is to urge the possibility 
that this very sober, rather insular, and characteristically 
English religion will gradually gain ground till it absorbs 
the whole Church of England, with the Churches overseas 
in communion with her—many of them far more advanced 
in a Catholic direction than she is herself. In this process 
her vernacular Liturgy would be catholicized, without 
losing its native character derived from the grand liturgical 
English of the Authorized Version and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and so there would be built up a Church, 
united in doctrine, Catholic in ethos, though as dif 
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ferent superficially from the Churches of the Latin Rite as 
are the Uniat churches of the East, If the power of the 
Holy Spirit is working in and through the Church of Eng- 
land—and it is very difficult to believe that this tremen- 
dous movement towards Catholic belief is merely the result 
of chance circumstance—then it may well be that Almighty 
God intends in this way to teach the elements of the truth 
to many Englishmen with whom we ourselves are unable 
to make contact. These are being encouraged by the Move- 
ment to Faith in the Incarnation, love of Our Lord, belief 
in the Mass, and in the Catholic Sacramental life; and this 
must ultimately lead to the breaking down of prejudices 
and the rooting out of anti-Catholic instincts, bred in the 
bone of Protestant Englishmen, and often the main ob- 
stacle which prevents the light of Faith from shining for 
them on the true Church. 

It will no doubt be objected at this point that even if the 
whole Church of England were catholicized by the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement, she would still retain her distinctive 
doctrine, or lack of coherent doctrine, concerning the na- 
ture and unity of the Church, and that in consequence she 
would be no more essentially Catholic, and no nearer to 
entrance into the divinely constituted Unity of the Catho. 
lic Church than she is at present. But as a writer in the 
Catholic Tmes has remarked, Anglo-Catholicism is learn- 
ing the Notes of the Church one by one, but in the reverse 
order. It has appreciated Apostolicity from the beginning, 
has made progress towards a knowledge of Catholicity, and 
has realized something of the meaning of Holiness; but it 
has as yet no understanding whatever of the Catholic con- 
ception of Unity. Here again it is a question of the point 
of view: if the finger of God can be seen in this Move- 
ment guiding and shaping it towards a definite end, we 
must surely believe that ultimately the whole truth can be 
absorbed, as already a part of it has been; and that it is 
at least within the bounds of reasonable possibility that a 
catholicized Church of England will one day come to realize 
that communion with the See of Peter is, and always has 
been, of the essence of Catholic Unity. 
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On what terms an organized, autonomous body, with 
branches in every part of the English-speaking world, with 
its own traditions and customs, its own vernacular Liturgy, 
and married clergy, might be received into the unity of the 
Church is a matter which only the Church could decide; 
but it is not too much to say that, for the sake of such an 
accession of souls to its Unity, the Church of God would be 
prepared to make wide concessions in all things not of the 
essence of the Faith. 

Two further objections will be strongly urged against 
the thesis here put forward; the first is that the Church of 
England is fundamentally divided, that it embraces every 
type of belief, and that neither Faith in the Divinity of 
Our Lord, nor in the existence of a Divine Revelation, is 
obligatory upon its members. The second objection is that 
Modernism has already eaten deeply into the vitals of 
Anglo-Catholicism, and that this Modernist tendency will 
lead the party not towards, but away from, a fuller absorp- 
tion of Catholic Truth. 

If the Holy Ghost is working in the Church of England 
through the Anglo-Catholic Movement it must necessarily 
follow that doctrinal Unity will grow with its progress; 
there is in all parties an intense desire to reach unity of 
Faith, a desire which finds expression in the meeting to- 
gether of theologians, representing the most diverse schools 
of thought, on the Doctrinal Commission called together 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, where a considerable ex- 
tent of agreement has been reached upon subjects which 
are often the occasion of acute controversy. 

The word Modernism is constantly used in the loosest 
and most random fashion. It often implies nothing more 
than the acceptance of critical hypotheses, especially in Bib- 
lical questions, which we ourselves are not prepared to ac- 
cept. The Church of England has had in the past a great 
tradition of sound Biblical study; a tradition to which 
Catholics in England are themselves indebted. That tradi- 
tion still flourishes, but since it lacks the restraining hand 
of authority upon it, its conclusions are not always as sober 
and cautious as they should be, But the Catholic Church 
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makes use of the same critical apparatus as that which 
characterizes Anglican scholarship. She accepts the new 
knowledge with which science and archaeology supply us, 
as soon as that knowledge passes from opinion to certainty; 
and she sees the unchanging dogmas of the Faith in the 
new surroundings that that knowledge provides for them. 
But she restrains her students and scholars from broad- 
casting to the unlearned and inexperienced faithful new 
and perhaps disturbing conjectures or hypotheses. The dif- 
ference between ourselves and the great majority of Anglo. 
Catholic scholars is not a difference of approach, but of 
method in using that approach. In regard to the former 
they are, for the most part, no more Modernist than the 
Church herself. It would be idle to deny that some of the 
conclusions they accept are rash and dangerous; what is 
urged here is that the majority of them hold the Catholic 
principle that truth comes to us as a supernatural revela- 
tion from God, and that the dogmas so revealed are rooted 
in historical fact. 

Where the principle of belief is sound there is good hope 
that true conclusions will ultimately prevail.’ 

To many no doubt the vision of a catholicized Church of 
England, approaching the Holy See with a request for 
union, will seem a fantastic dream. But we live on the 
brink of far-reaching social and political changes, when 
our civilization is clearly gathering itself together into 
two camps in preparation for a tremendous contest. On 
one side will be ranged the forces of Naturalism, and on 
the other will be all those who believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Eternal Son of God. It will be a time of great intellec- 





* Canon Goudge, the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
says in the Church Times of April 27th : ‘Among Anglo-Catho- 
lics disciples of Loisy and Tyrrell are hardly to be found. Tyrrell 
was a Modernist in the original and only proper sense of the 
term; he cut off the Christian Faith from its roots in history. 
The English mind is historical to the core. Modernism properly 
so called makes no appeal to us, and the loose use of the term 
by obscurantists both Catholic and Protestant is much to be de- 
precated,’ 
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tual upheaval, when circumstances will force men to face 
fundamental issues; at such times the horizons of custom 
and inherited tradition are shifted with startling sudden. 
ness; revolutionary changes take place in men’s outlook 
and the prejudice of centuries may be dissolved in the 
course of a few years. If that time should come it hardly 
seems fantastic to suppose that a great religious body, so 
close to us in many fundamental points of Faith, will turn 
its eyes towards the Mother Church of Christendom and 
will see her as the divinely appointed centre of unity. If 
this possibility can be reasonably envisaged Catholics 
should rejoice in the success of the Anglo-Catholic Move. 
ment, do nothing to hinder it, but try by every means in 
their power to guide it towards a realization of the funda- 
mental truth that the Church of Christ is essentially One 
and cannot be divided. 

To do this will involve a great change in our ordinary 
attitude. Hitherto we have been too inclined to treat our 
Anglican neighbours as enemies who are working against 
us, rather than as friends who are already working for us, 
and who, if treated with sympathy and understanding, will 
one day be completely on our side. The spirit of Catholic 
England is a glorious inheritance of which we are rightly 
proud, but it falls short, almost of necessity, in sympathetic 
understanding of Anglicanism. It is not surprising that 
this should be so; for two elements predominate in it: an 
Irishman can hardly be expected to look with an under- 
standing eye at an institution so thoroughly English as the 
Church of England, and the splendid tradition of Catholi- 
cism, which kept the Faith in days of bitter persecution, 
still has memories deeply rooted in the past when the 
Church of England was dominant and persecuting. But 
those days have gone for ever, and we must face the future, 
in a rapidly changing world, with a new spirit. That spirit 
was certainly present in the Malines Conferences, which 
were inopportune not because they were a step in the wrong 
direction, but because they were a step in the right direction 
taken by the wrong people. The immediate results of such 
conferences, organized here in England with the sanction of 
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the Hierarchy, would not perhaps be very great, but they 
would serve to clear the issues by personal contacts in a way 
that no amount of paper controversy can do, and the ulti- 
mate gain would be immense. Such a policy, undertaken 
in the right spirit, would shift the emphasis in the expres- 
sion ‘ separated brethren ’ from the first to the second word, 
and would clarify the not inconsiderable amount of truth 
that we hold in common. This can be done without in any 
way weakening the Catholic position that those who see, 
by the gift of Faith, that communion with the See of Peter 
is the ultimate test of Catholicity are bound in conscience 
to make their submission to the Church or risk the loss of 
their salvation. 

The problem of Anglicanism is only a small section of 
a very much larger problem; the healing of the broken 
unity of Chistendom and the gathering into the Church of 
Christ of all those elements by the loss of which she has 
been so terribly weakened. ‘There is a sense in which 
Catholics can exercise the virtues of humility and peni- 


tence, not simply as individuals, but as representatives of 
the Church. It was partly at least through the sins of her 
children, acting as her governing officials, that large sections 
of Christendom were lost to her unity, and humble 
acknowledgement of this guilt will do much towards win- 
ning them back. 


Henry St. Joun, O.P. 





ALSO A LEADER 
Adolph Kolping, the German Bootmaker-Priest 


A MONTH or two ago, happening to be in Cologne, | 
looked in at the Church of the Friars Minor to say a prayer 
at Adolph Kolping’s grave. Not that I felt that he needed 
any memento of mine, but because of those words he wished 
to be inscribed on the plain stone that covers his tomb: 


HERE RESTS 
ADOLPH KOLPING 
Born December 8th, 1813. 
Died December 4th, 1865. 


He asks for the charity of a prayer. 


The little sanctuary was gay with the first spring blos- 
soms, golden tulips and yellow daffodils ranged around the 
grave flanked by two great brown laurel wreaths with 
orange and black ribbons, the colours of the Catholic Jour- 
neymen’s Association, of which he was the founder. And 
they drifted in, by twos and threes or in little groups, as 
they always do, sturdy fair-haired lads with heavy rucksacks 
and dusty boots and knelt down before their Father’s grave 
to give him of their charity because he desired it so. 


On this occasion, however, I noticed that they did not 
leave the church after they had said their prayer, but 
moved off to a little table near the altar rails on which lay 
an open book in which they all inscribed their names, | 
thought at first it was some sort of visitors’ book, until a 
notice caught my eye requesting that no candles should be 
lighted before the grave nor any other rite performed that 
might in any way anticipate the decision of the religious 
authorities and prejudice Father Kolping’s Cause. 

No better moment than the present could have been cho- 
sen for the promotion of that Cause. Adolph Kolping’s sig- 
nificance for our age lies in the fact that he was one of the 
great pioneers of Catholic Action, an apostle whose work 
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is being carried on to this day, a Fiihrer in the finest sense 
of the word, long before that word had become identified 
with the idea of a political dictatorship. There was nothing 
flamboyant in his methods, and, in a sense, I suppose, his 
life was prosaic enough, yet now that we are able to view 
it as a completed whole and also in the right perspective, 
we see how much in that life was of Divine inspiration and 
full of poetic fitness. 

Adolph Kolping was born at Kerpen near Cologne. On 
leaving school, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, for 
though he had always shown an unusual aptitude for learn- 
ing, his father was too poor to permit him to study. The 
boy not only resigned himself to the seeming inevitable, 
but, like his famous compatriot Hans Sachs, who described 
himself as a 


Maker and Poet too,’ 
he set to work with a right good will, determined to make 


himself at least a master of his craft. He served the full 
term of his apprenticeship, qualified as journeyman and 
followed his humble calling for a number of years with 
various masters, Thus, all unconsciously, he was serving 
yet another apprenticeship, living the life and enduring 
the drudgery and hardships of those who in the years to 
come were to look up to him, not only as their spiritual 
father but as the master who had been one of themselves. 


During all those years, however, Kolping’s intellectual 
hunger had remained unappeased. So when he heard that 
there were more chances in the city of a young man im- 
proving his mind as well as learning a bit more of his 
trade, he packed up his bag of tools and betook himself 
to Cologne. But the old city beneath the great twin spires 
that was to be the scene of his future labours and his future 
triumphs brought him for the first time face to face with 
the ugliest realities of life. In the workshops and sordid 
lodging-houses, in the wretched haunts where his compa- 
nions sought their pleasures, wherever he gazed with the 
clear eyes of unspoilt youth he saw nothing but soulless 
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drudgery, abject misery, human degradation. And whilst 
his dreams of intellectual advancement, of * bettering him. 
self’ in the finest sense of the term, slowly faded away, he 
almost forgot his own bitter disillusionment in an all-ab. 
sorbing compassion for the misery of others. 

It was in those hours of spiritual desolation—wanting so 
much to help and feeling so utterly helpless—that he first 
thought of becoming a priest. He left Cologne, but, streng- 
thened in his purpose by one who was to prove a fatherly 
and understanding friend, he even found the courage to 
return to that city of disenchantment in order to qualify 
himself to study for the priesthood. All day long he toiled 
at his craft and pored over a dog-eared Latin grammar 
when the day’s work was done. Finally, at the age of twenty- 
four, he was able to take his place amongst the lads of 
fourteen at the Marcellus Grammar School. By dint of 
sheer hard work, he managed to get through a five years’ 
course of study in three years and a half, earning his keep 
the while by coaching younger boys. A charitable friend 
provided the money for his University studies, and finally 
in 1845 he was ordained in the Church of the Friars Minor, 
which was to be so closely associated with his name and his 
work and in which he was to be laid to rest. 

It was when Kolping was acting as assistant-priest in El- 
berfeld, then a rising industrial city, that the future Gesel- 
lenverein (Journeymen’s Association) came into being. A 
proposal to form some sort of confraternity for Catholic 
working-men was submitted by a delegation of about thirty 
young journeymen to their parish-priest. At the meeting 
held for discussing ways and means and inviting sugges- 
tions, somebody opined that the scheme might be extended 
to encourage a little social intercourse amongst the various 
members, who, for the most part, were leading lonely, joy- 
less lives in uncongenial surroundings. The idea found 
such prompt and enthusiastic support that it was imme- 
diately adopted. An informal sort of club was organized, 
and a carpenter’s shop was placed at the disposal of mem- 
bers for Sunday and Monday evenings. The premises, how- 
ever, soon became far too small, and a schoolroom had to 
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be commandeered instead. Father Kolping was one of the 
first to offer his services and considerably widened the scope 
of the new venture by organizing lectures and evening 
classes on subjects of practical interest to the various mem- 
bers. 

No man could have been better qualified to talk to the 
men and to win their confidence by meeting them, as it 
were, on common ground. He had led their life, knew its 
hardships, trials and temptations; small wonder that their 
hearts went out to him who was striving to make up to 
them for father, mother, kindred, and all the kindly fami- 
liar things of home. 

‘The Catholic Church is a family in the finest sense of 
the word,’ Kolping writes in his book on the Association 
and its work. ‘A Catholic association is recognizable as such 
because it is a family, and it is most truly Catholic the more 
closely it approximates to the family ideal or most nearly 
attains it.’ 

But the new Association was not merely to be a family 
in itself, self-contained and self-sufficient. It had another 
and far greater objective in the family life of the future, 
for it aimed at making ‘ good workmen for the present and 
good masters and heads of families for the time to come.’ 
The family life of the Association was to be a preparation 
for the family life of each member individually. * That,’ 
says Kolping, ‘ was the fundamental idea of the whole in- 
stitution, and, please God, will remain so to the end.’ 

As its name implies, “ The Catholic Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Elberfeld,’ started as a local fellowship, but so 
swift was its growth and so eager the response it found, 
that Kolping soon began to consider the possibility of 
launching a similar enterprise in other cities. In 1849, two 
and a half years after the Elberfield foundation had come 
into being, he was moved to Cologne at his own request, 
and soon after his arrival was able to enrol the first seven 
members of a branch association that was eventually to be- 
come the headquarters of a universal brotherhood. In the 
short space of a year, the roll of membership had increased 
to 300. Temporary premises were acquired, but were soon 
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found too small; after a long series of similar and irksome 
removals, Kolping had finally begged enough together to 
enable him to acquire a large house and garden for his lads 
in the very heart of the city. At last his dream was realized. 
The great Kolping Family now had a home of their own. 

Not only had the good seed fallen from the hand of the 
sower to strike deep and lasting roots in fertile soil; the 
birds of passage carried it in their turn and dispersed it 
far and wide. Kolping’s own ‘travelling journeymen’ 
helped to propagate his work wherever they went, and new 
foundations sprang up, first in the Rhine country, then in 
South Germany and Austria, after that spreading north. 
wards as far as Berlin. At the second General Congress held 
in 1851, it was decided to do away with local designations 
and to bring all the foundations under one heading as the 
Association of Catholic Journeymen, the name by which 
Kolping’s work is known to this day. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Adolph Kolping lived 
and died for the cause he had so much at heart. He covered 
thousands of miles in order to gain new recruits, to prepare 
the ground for some new foundation or to speak at mass 
meetings, gladly begging his way wherever he went for the 
lads he loved. The great work of organization rested main- 
ly on his shoulders; he edited a number of newspapers and 
periodicals, contributing largely to each, whilst as an un- 
rivalled speaker, he was continually in demand at Catholic 
Congresses and similar functions. 

Such superhuman demands on human strength and en- 
ergy would have undermined the finest constitution, and 
all his life long Kolping had been a sick man. His last years, 
however, were to be full of happiness and rich in reward 
and honour. His great work received its crowning blessing 
when Pope Pius IX in a personal letter thanked ‘his be- 
loved son Adolph Kolping’ for all he had accomplished 
in the service of youth and conferred on him and all mem- 
bers of his Association the Apostolic Blessing. In 1862 
the *‘ Journeymen’s Father,’ as he had come to be known, 
visited Rome and was twice received by the Pope in private 
audience. The words he then heard from the Holy Father's 
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own lips must have been a rich recompense indeed for all 
his devoted labours. As a further token of his favour, the 
Pontiff presented him with a handsome chasuble from his 
own private chapel. 

The day of the consecration of the new wing of the Asso. 
ciations’ headquarters in Cologne was the last Kolping was 
to spend with his sons. For the last time they saw him ‘go 
unto the altar of the Lord,’ for the last time he blessed 
them, and they were afterwards to recall that there was 
something unusually solemn and impressive in the words 
he addressed to them, almost as though he knew that in a 
little while he would be leaving them for ever. 

After much suffering heroically endured, Adolph Kolp- 
ing passed away on December 4th, 1865, and was laid to 
rest before the St. Joseph’s altar in the church that for 
thousands of young men from every part of the world has 
been a place of pilgrimage for many years past. In the sim- 
plicity of his last resting-place, his wishes have been re- 
spected, but a fine statue in the grounds before the church 
testifies to the gratitude and affection of the lads to whom 
he devoted his life’s work. 

And now the Process for beatification of Father Kolping 
has been opened by Cardinal Schulte, Archbishop of Co- 
logne. No more auspicious moment could have been chosen 
for focussing public attention on the man and his work. 
Men and women need an occasional reminder that there 
is nothing new under the sun, and that it is not always the 
thing that matters so much as the spirit in which it is done. 
In the Germany of our own day, everything conceivable 
is being done for the rising generation, everything save 
the one thing that really matters. To his massed brown 
legions of high-mettled youth Adolf Hitler is what Adolph 
Kolping was and still is to his own young men—a Fiihrer. 
Viewed superficially, the two great movements have some 
striking points of resemblance; in fact, the main principles 
on which Kolping’s work was based stand for all that is 
best and finest in the programme of National-Socialism. 
The cult of the family, the team spirit and the training of 
good citizens—all these ideals were Kolping’s long before 
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they were Hitler’s. ‘ If you want a better future, you must 
rear it.’ That maxim of Kolping’s would also appear to be 
the motive force inspiring the work of reconstruction in 
the Third Reich. 

Nobody who has studied this New Germany, so full of 
hope and fervour, can fail to be impressed by the great and 
insistent work of propaganda that is being so efficiently 
carried on in this particular direction. On my last visit to 
the Rhine, I found the main thoroughfares of Bonn and 
Cologne hung with banners and streamers reminding all 
and sundry that ‘ Without The Family There Is No Hap- 
piness. Safeguard The Family.’ ‘ Healthy Offspring The 
Nation’s Future. Germany Shall Have A Future.’ ‘ Help 
Build Up The Third Reich. Your Nation Shall Yet Be 
Happy.’ 

No German who can read block capitals has any excuse 
nowadays for failing to realize the importance of the well. 
being of the family in its bearing on the State, And in these 
days of the transvaluation of all moral values, the loosen- 
ing of all domestic ties, it is something to find a State so 
whole-heartedly upholding the family ideal. 

But ‘ Patriotism is not enough,’ and the interested out- 
sider is rather apt to carry away the impression that this 
intensive cult of the family is but part of that other and 
more fervid cult of Volk und Rasse, the Nation and its 
Racial Integrity, with all the Chauvinism and intellectual 
inbreeding such fetishes imply. 

Therein lies the essential difference between the two lea- 
ders. To Hitler, the State is an end in itself; to Kolping 
but a means to an end, and that end the peopling of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Like Hitler, Kolping in his day foresaw the perils of a 
Socialist mass movement, for, in the Communistic Mani- 
festo of Marx and Engels, the voices of the first revolu- 
tionaries had already made themselves heard, and their 
battle-cry was growing more and more insistent: ‘ Prole- 
tarians of all nations, unite! ’ 

But Communism and, paradoxically enough, many of 
those now pledged to its extermination, can see a better 
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ALSO A LEADER 


world only in terms of drastic change and upheaval. The 
existing order has first to be swept away to give place to 
the new. Having gone about its work of destruction with 
characteristic German thoroughness, the Third Reich is 
now striving to prove its ability to reconstruct, and much 
that has been achieved in this respect is deserving of warm 
recognition. 

But in the handling of human material Kolping showed 
himself by far the better psychologist. In any system that 
excludes all hope of advancement for those who are not 
‘Yes-Men,’ there must always be some who sacrifice, or 
more often pretend to sacrifice, principles to expediency. 
Tyranny, however benevolent in its ultimate aims, is apt 
to breed hypocrites, and that even more formidable army 
of martyrs. 

Kolping’s policy was essentially constructive. His was 
Nature’s way, that of slow growth and steady development. 
How different was his conception of leadership may be 
gauged by the circumstance that throughout the first two 
years of its existence his great Association had no tormu- 
lated rules. Later on, before adopting for a new centre the 
regulations that had been drawn up for another, he would 
often make certain modifications to suit local conditions, 
‘for,’ as he says, ‘ the same kind of life is not everywhere 
the same.’ Then again: ‘ We also learnt not to make more 
rules than were absolutely necessary to attain some definite 
end, Too much laying down the law is bad for authority 
and makes obedience a difficult matter.’ Authority, he con. 
cedes, is indispensable in every form of community life, but 
he who sets out to win men’s hearts must give his own in 
pledge. It is this disinterested self-sacrificing love that is 
the mainspring of authority. Authority must be deserving 
of love, earning it by the sweat of its brow, or it will be 
but a phantom thing, raised by exigency, sustained by 
force and doomed sooner or later to break down. 

‘Freedom and honour are your most precious posses- 
sions.’ All who joined the Association were made welcome, 
but no pressure was brought to bear upon a lad if he did 
not care to remain. Nor was there any constraint in reli- 
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gious matters. A good word in due season was usually 
found to be more efficacious than rules and regulations. 
For those who desired to participate in the religious life 
of the community, every facility was provided, but such 
participation was a matter of free choice. The one rule of 
the Association that allowed of no exception required of 
every member that his mode of life should be that of a 
self-respecting human being, morally above reproach. In 
short, by helping to form a good Christian working-class, 
Kolping’s ultimate aim was to form good citizens for the 
State and for the City of God. And the words he writes in 
this connection are not without their significance now that 
the Christian Associations of Germany appear to be threa- 
tened in their very existence, whilst Wotan and the old 
Germanic gods make their entry into a very earthly Wal- 
halla. 

‘Politics are not our concern. The menace of War may 
thin the ranks of our associates, but the purpose of the 
Association and the needs of the young will always fill them 


again. Life has ever its definite claims and Christianity 
has ever its obligations for those who profess it. If we love 
our people in truth and in deed, despite our adversaries, 
the heart of the people will give us love for love.’ 


E. Copp. 


Owing to limitation of space, the second part of Fr. Aidan 
Elrington’s article on A Hundred Years of Psychology is un- 
avoidably held over until next month. 
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Thesis and Antithests 
I 


PRIVATE PROPERTY IN A CULTURAL 
CIVILIZATION 


THE importance of private property as one of the funda- 
mental institutions of a Christian State is the central idea 
of all Catholic thought on social reconstruction, and the 
widest possible extension of property among the commu- 
nity is regarded as an essential requirement of social justice. 
It is, however, too readily assumed by many that a diffusion 
of private ownership of productive property, whether it be 
in the form of land or the possession of any craft or busi- 
ness, would of itself provide a solution to most of the prob- 
lems that now afflict us. But a more detailed survey of the 
economy of modern civilized society will reveal the fact 
that few, if any, of its members can be entirely self-support- 
ing, and that an interchange of goods and services is a daily 
requirement. However widespread individual ownership 
may become, this necessity for a constant series of ex- 
changes on the part of the owners is the dominating fea- 
ture of any civilized community. This aspect of the ques- 
tion of the reconstruction of our social order has not so far 
received the consideration that it deserves, but the import- 
ance of its bearing on social justice can be gauged by a 
brief examination of the peculiar nature of property in 
our economic system. 

Whenever Catholics speak of private property as being 
natural to man, and, having regard to his condition of sus- 
ceptibility to the effects of original sin, as the arrangement 
most conducive to social harmony, and argue from this that 
ownership implies the right of the possessor to the un- 
limited return or profit accruing from its use, it is seldom 
remembered that property as possessed in the majority of 
cases to-day depends for its value on the functioning of a 
highly complex and interdependent series of economic 
operations. By this is meant that no property, whether pro- 
ductive or otherwise, is sufficient of itself to provide for all 
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the requirements of the owner, but has its market or ex. 
change value on account of the existence of a system of 
society in which division of labour is the chief characteris. 
tic. And it is because of this differentiation of activity 
among the community that things and services will ex. 
change for other services and things through the medium 
of money. Apart then from this complex framework, few 
forms of property, including trades and professions, have 
any high degree of inherent value, Even land is not ex- 
cepted, for although the produce resulting from the labour 
applied to it has real value to the owner independently of 
any particular social organization, unless the possessor is 
content with an extremely simple manner of living, the 
conditions attaching to all other forms of property will 
obtain here also, although in a different degree. 

If, then, property as it exists in modern civilization has 
value only-in so far as it is exchangeable through some 
common medium, and if the exchangeability depends on 
the existence of a system of labour division resulting in a 
continual interchange of goods and services, it follows that 
the better the system is regulated the greater will be the 
degree of security of the component units. But where there 
is little or no such control of these economic activities se- 
curity will be impossible, and instead of an equitable dis- 
tribution of the necessities and amenities of life, fortuitous 
circumstances will bring about the impoverishment of some 
units and the disproportionate enrichment of others. This 
undue aggrandisement is exampled best of all in the case 
of combines and trusts, but it is none the less true that 
smaller bodies are able to attract to themselves more than 
a fair share of the general wealth arising out of economic 
activity. And even if the nation were composed of crafts 
men and peasant proprietors, all the monopolist features 
of combines would tend to reproduce themselves in minia- 
ture unless exchange regulation were applied to prevent 
any such disequilibrium among the units. 

The purpose of this brief analysis of our economic order 
has been to show that the traditional teaching of the rights 
of private ownership has no validity when applied to pro- 
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perty in our present system. When most forms of property 
consisted of land which, without the necessity of a series of 
exchanges through a monetary medium, provided for near- 
ly all the requirements of the owner, such property had 
an absolute value, and all increment derived from it could 
be morally justified as the possessor’s right. By to-day the 
case is quite different. The division of labour, made pos- 
sible by the extended utilization of natural forces, has 
resulted in property acquiring a variety of economic forms, 
none of which is capable of itself of supplying the needs 
of the owner, and is consequently possessed of only a re- 
lative value. Such species, therefore, are in a different cate- 
gory to those forms to which the traditional rights were 
ascribed, and to claim for these new categories these same 
rights is to ignore the fact of their essential relativeness 
of economic value. 

The Christian teaching on the obligations involved in 
ownership and the doctrine of the just price and just wage 
require, it would seem, an amplification wide enough to 
embrace this aspect of property, in order to achieve 
the fullest ideal of social justice. For it should now be ob- 
vious that the notion of the right of an owner to the unlimi- 
ted profit earned from his property—and the term includes 
all its varied forms—is in opposition to any scheme of con- 
trol, and serves only as a supposed ethical basis for a compe- 
titive arrangement, which, as has been shown, is incom- 
patible with any equitable distribution of the means of 
sustenance, and consequently the negation of social justice. 

If, then, this analysis of property as it exists and functions 
to-day is a true one it will be conceded that co-operation 
must supersede competition. But since modern civilization 
is not comprized of groups more or less detached economi- 
cally from each other, such co-operation must be all 
embracing; and this could be brought about only by State 
supervision, which would be, no doubt, a stupendous 
undertaking. However formidable this may seem, the 
degree of administration already achieved would have 
appeared equally impossible of realization a century ago, 
and although a perfect system of State economic guidance 
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may be unrealizable, nevertheless much could be accom. 
plished towards this end if the will to achieve it were oper. 
ative. 

There is, however, a widespread prejudice against any 
State interference in our economic relationships, and the 
least mention of any such co-ordination suggests to many 
a regimentation completely destructive of human liberty, 
The reply to such criticism is that the guidance here de. 
siderated is not a substitution of complete State control for 
private and personal activity, but is merely complementary 
to whatever degree of co-operation is possible among units 
themselves. 

The alternatives to such supervision on the part of the 
civil power are either the continuance of the free compe- 
titive system with its appalling poverty and distress, for 
modern society is far too complex for the application of 
effective remedies by units independently of State assist- 
ance, or else a return to a primitive order of society with 
its diffusion of property of the absolute category supplying 
any general system. Here, then, is the opportunity for 
most of the requirements of the owner without the neces- 
sity of money exchange transactions. But this latter type, 
even if realizable, would mean the denial of the achieve- 
ments of centuries, and is therefore too retrogressive for 
serious consideration. It is not here assumed that the transi- 
tion from the competitive order to the co-operative one 
could be effected all at once. Individual efforts towards co- 
operation fostered by the State would necessarily precede 
any general system. Here, then, is the opportunity for 
Catholics to supply the examples of justice and charity by 
co-operating among themselves. Their abandonment of 
the notion that chance impoverishment and possible inor- 
dinate enrichment are necessary conditions of private ow- 
nership of productive property would allow of better use 
being made of their resources, and more employment could 
then be provided by them. 

It is not yet sufficiently realized that social justice re- 
quires that every human being has a right to the means of 
sustenance and to the conditions for a full and complete 
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life whereby his or her personality is permitted the fullest 
development compatible with the general well-being. If 
this were kept in mind, the part that the State must play 
towards the attainment of this noble end would be appre- 
ciated. 

It would, however, be regrettable if this paper should 
convey the impression that it is desired to perpetuate the 
mechanical industrialism rampant to-day in a socialistic 
form, or that private property itself is inimical to social 
justice. What is argued here is that no cultural civilization 
can dispense with a considerable degree of specialization 
and division of labour, and that arising out of this differen- 
tiation of economic activity property has lost its old abso- 
lute value and has become relative in nature, It is then 
maintained that because of this essential interdependence 
of economic units the transactions among them should be 
subject to control and not left to the irresponsible influences 
of chance circumstances, which are inseparable from com- 
petition. Only by co-operation, it is claimed, can social jus- 
tice become anything more than a phrase. 


M. E. Powney. 
II 
A REJOINDER 


MR. Powney attaches to private property a meaning which 
reflects the eighteenth century rather than the Catholic 
philosophy. No Catholic writer, so far as I know, teaches 
the right to ‘ unlimited return or profit.’ That is the du- 
bious privilege of the squires and the Manchester School. 
All social expedients are ‘ subject to the equal rights of 
other men,’ a simple principle which allows full liberty 
and effectively restrains abuse. Mr. Belloc has always in- 
sisted, as recently in a series of articles in the English and 
American Reviews, that a whole body of protective legis- 
lation must accompany both the restoration and the main- 
tenance of private property. It is necessary only to add that 
this protection is to prevent the abuse of the institution, 
not to control its use and enjoyment, wherein it contrasts 
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sharply with the modern connotations of ‘ control.’ Nor is 
it true that property in the Catholic sense involves a com. 
petitive organization. The contrary is true. The Distribu. 
tist State provides the only field for real co-operation. The 
classic co-operators were the Guildsmen. It is too often for. 
gotten that the Guilds were based on personal private pro. 
perty, and personal private work. Property is essential to 
the Catholic position, not because it solves all social prob. 
lems of itself, but because it provides the only soil or atmo. 
sphere in which liberty and happiness can flourish. In a 
state of ideally diffused property, the leonine Contract is 
impossible: it is difficult in proportion as the State ap. 
proaches that ideal. And since the Leonine Contract is at 
the root of all social injustice, we may say that the ultimate 
justification of property is that it preserves a man and his 
family from the domination of other human wills. This 
principle, so vital to Catholic philosophy, is paramount, 
and transcends all considerations of period and place, since 
it touches the very nature of man and of human society. 
But Mr. Powney points out, quite accurately, that the 
modern form of society is ultimately incompatible with real 
diffused property. Mr. Eric Gill made this clear in the 
February issue of BLACKFRIARS, and it is demonstrably true 
that a mechanical organization of society involves some 
form of communist basis, be it Bolshevik or Fascist. 
Which are we to give up? Mr. Powney tries to compro 
mise, if I read him rightly, by suggesting some form ot 
State-planned and controlled production and distribution. 
(Why end with the State? Why not the World Control of 
Mr. Wells?) But this is not to save the primary institution. 
It is to destroy it. Mr. Powney may rightly be restrained 
from charging me £5 for a copy of his article, but if I, 
having been made Controller of Literature on account of 
my superior ruthlessness, direct that Mr. Powney shall pub- 
lish no more articles until 1936, I am destroying his pro- 
perty in his own ideas. If there is a glut of Mr. Powney’s 
articles, the matter will be attended to by the abandoned 
race of editors, and this is the true operation of those mv- 
tual restraints in which property flourishes. As State Con- 
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troller I should be not only unnecessary but destructive. 

The analogy is frivolous, but it holds. Mr. Powney knew 
where he wanted his article to appear, the matter being one 
of simple, not to say primitive, arrangement with his neigh- 
bour in the adjacent village of Oxford. But if he had no 
idea where or whether his article would appear: if there 
were a ‘world pool’ of articles on cultural industrialism, 
then indeed the Editors of the Peking Times and the Ho- 
nolulu Echo might be glad to know there was a Controller 
of Literature in England. But I imagine Mr. Powney would 
not be glad, and the readers of the Peking Times might 
not be glad either. 

Finally, if the present direct and primitive arrangement 
between himself and the editor were abandoned in favour 
of this world pool, under which he never knew where or 
whether his article was printed at all: if his name never 
appeared, and his readers, if any, never knew whose ideas 
they applauded, would Mr. Powney regard that as a cul- 
tural improvement, and look back with some disdain on the 
primitive order. Yet a man who makes a chair or a plough 
has as much right to sign it with his name, and to choose its 
new owner, as Mr. Powney with his article. That is what is 
the matter with our cultural civilization. From which it may 
be seen that any society in which ‘a constant series of ex- 
changes . . . is the dominating factor,’ is not a civilized 
society at all. Civilized society is necessarily built on a 
system where exchange is not dominant, but subsidiary. It 
is not by accident that St, Thomas uses one of his rare 
phrases of alarm when he speaks of a society ‘ wholly ex- 
posed to commerce.’ Production is primary and exchange 
is secondary, and whenever the secondary becomes domi- 
nant we get a working model of Hell. For Hell is peopled 
precisely to the extent that a constant series of exchanges 
has been made between the First and the second. 

The wrong tests are being applied. The essentials for 
mankind are liberty and happiness. Whatever has hap- 
pened in the last few centuries is irrelevant, unless it can 
be shown to bear these gifts. Mr. Powney will not enter- 
tain ‘a primitive order ’ because it ‘ would mean the denial 
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of the achievement of centuries, and is therefore too re. 
trogressive for serious consideration.’ But he abandons his 
own test. He deplores ‘ the appalling poverty and distress.’ 
They are part of the achievement of the past two centuries, 
He would not ‘ perpetuate the mechanical industrialism 
rampant to-day.’ It is even more definitely part of the 
achievement. So are the fifteen-inch gun and the contracep- 
tive. In the field of justice, time is not of the essence of the 
contract, and until we can divest ourselves of this fallacy, 
our discussions on social justice will be vain. They were 
wiser in the past. Father Witcutt has recently discussed an 
important book by Gina Lombroso, in which the writer 
claims that all the mechanical principles were known to 
and rejected by the ancient civilizations. I have no know- 
ledge on the point, but I do know that the steam engine 
was being invented and rejected all over Europe from the 
thirteenth century onwards. So striking an ‘ achievement’ 
must have been rejected for some reason. May it not have 
been for its estimated effect on liberty and happiness? Can 
we, at all events, eliminate the fallacy of time-progress, and 
apply the tests of liberty and happiness? The terms of the 
problem are these and no other. 

The Catholic doctrine of Private Property is primary 
and independent of period. Leo XIII, in the full tide of 
industrialism, emphasizes it even more strongly than St. 
Thomas. That being so, what conditions foster it, and what 
are inimical to it? We are bound to work for the first and 
against the second. I am prepared to follow such an inquiry 
wherever it leads. If it is patient or clamorous of mecha- 
nization I will accept it. But for the same reasons I will 
reject the incompatibles. Will our friendly opponents do 
the same? I claim without arrogance that the ground is 
ours, for I have not yet seen a reasoned discussion for me- 
chanization, or its blood-brother ‘ planned economy,’ which 
does not repose upon a time-argument having no relation 
to liberty and happiness. Mechanization and diffused pro. 
perty are incompatible. So stands the case, by the admis- 
sion of Mr. Powney. Which are we to give up, the Con- 
trollers or the Rock? H. Rossis. 
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[Mr. Powney writes] 


Notwithstanding the extreme form of Mr, Robbins’ Distribu- 
tism, he admits that property in the Catholic sense involves a co- 
operative organization, not a competitive one, and that protec- 
tive legislation is necessary not only for its restoration, but also 
for its maintenance. But if the relations among the owners 
within the Distributive State are to be of a co-operative nature, 
doubtless this protective legislation must extend to the use as 
well as to the acquisition of property, which is what I have main- 
tained. 

The civil servants of such a Co-operative Distributive State 
could very well be misrepresented as ruthless controllers of one 
thing and another, and the dilemma Mr. Robbins presents me 
would then be his too. But this would not advance the argument 
a single step. The fact is that a State conducting its economic 
life on the principle of co-operation would require an organiza- 
tion and organizers, which the mere distribution of property 
would not of itself effect. Mr. Robbins, however, does not see 
these implications in his premisses. 

The crux of the matter as expounded by Mr. Robbins is 
whether the tests of liberty and happiness would find their veri- 
fication to-day in a social order that had renounced the achieve- 
ments of the past centuries. Mr. Robbins is convinced that they 
would ; but that is because he equates these things only with big 
guns and big business. 

The wisdom of Europe’s rejection in the past of the steam 
engine is surely questionable, for droughts and famines were 
not unknown in the Middle Ages, and a better means of trans- 
port need not necessarily have had a deleterious effect on liberty 
or happiness. That the accomplishments of the past few cen- 
turies have not always made for general happiness may not be 
due in every instance to the things themselves, but to the in- 
dividualistic manner of their incorporation within the social sys- 
tem, To call them irrelevant on this account where social reform 
is in question is to lose sight of this simple distinction. 

In any case, a co-operative order of the simple type as fav- 
oured by Mr. Robbins is a different thing from a primitive one, 
and would involve a considerable division of labour and series 
of exchanges. My analysis of property would therefore again 
be verified, 





EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


A CATHOLIC SECULAR NEWSPAPER is a thing for which Brack. 
FRIARS has clamoured for many years. The courage of the 
new proprietors of THE CATHOLIC HERALD is bringing our 
dream rapidly within measurable distance of realization. A 
hint that something of the sort might be expected was 
dropped in an announcement in the issue of June end: 


We do not wish to set ourselves up in competition with the 
other journals and periodicals which serve the needs of the 
Catholic public and do so much to instruct and edify many non- 
Catholics. But we know that there is no limit to the fields in 
which the Catholic can and should interest himself, nor to the 
ways in which the Catholic can study the contemporary world 
in the midst of which he must live his life and through which 
he must save his soul, In particular, we, as converts to the 
Faith, realise that there is room in Catholic journalism for a 
more sympathetic invitation to non-Catholics to see the world 
with Catholic eyes . . . . The task which we have set ourselves 
cannot be achieved in a week, a month, nor even a year. But 
we wish to lay deep and firm foundations, and gradually to 
build up on them a rejuvenated Catholic Journal, strong with 
the strength of its fifty year old inheritance, yet strengthening 
itself still further with the new life incorporated in it. 


The issue for June 16th tells us that the promoters have 
received the heartiest encouragement from Cardinal 
Bourne and the Archbishops of Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Cardiff, and the aim of the new venture is explained 
by Fr. John-Baptist Reeves, O.P. Having disposed of ru. 
mours that The Catholic Herald had come into Dominican 
ownership and control, he acknowledges that ‘ this paper 
is now pursuing ideals of journalism derived immediately 
from Fr. Bede Jarrett.’ Under the heading Our Aim, fr. 
Reeves continues: 


This is a Catholic newspaper. At the present moment every 
natural and supernatural means is being used to the utmost to 
ensure that it will always remain so—uncompromisingly s0. 
On every necessary occasion it will firmly proclaim itself Catho- 
lic, and make any sacrifice that may be required to prove itself 
so. But on ordinary occasions it will be as reticent about its 
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Catholicity as a solid Catholic layman usually is in the course 
of his day’s work among non-Catholics. Our strongest influence 
on our fellow-countrymen is exercised through our daily con- 
tact with them . . . . As soon as we find ourselves getting on 
friendly terms with non-Catholics we find them plying us with 
questions. At first these questions are not about the revealed 
doctrines of our Faith, but about human worldly affairs. Con- 
versations with a non-Catholic do not usually begin with the 
question: ‘How can there be three Persons in One God?’ 
‘Why should marriage be indissoluble? ’ Do they not rather 
begin: ‘ What do you think of the cabaret at Peccadillo’s? of 
the Australians? of the Arsenal? of continental policy? of 
Mussolini, Hitler, Dolfuss?’ . . . . The matters discussed in 
this paper will become more and more the ordinary secular mat- 
ters discussed in the ordinary secular papers—or rather that 
ought to be discussed in them. . . . All such matters will be 
treated in this paper from a strictly Catholic point of view. 
They will be treated as far as possible by Catholic laymen, call- 
ing freely upon the clergy to help them with direction and cor- 
rection, but—except where some ecclesiastic happens to be 
exceptionally expert in some lay matter—not to replace them 
in any function that laymen are competent to fill in the Church. 
The writers in this paper as it advances towards its ideal will 
not necessarily be Catholics always. Always they will be poten- 
tial Catholics, and full use will be made of that part of them 
which is already stepping over the threshold into the Catholic 
Church. 


Such ‘aims’ will recommend themselves so naturally to 
our readers that no words of recommendation are called 
for from us. We would only remark that the period of tran- 
sition will be a difficult one for The Catholic Herald, and 
express the hope that, without prejudice to support of the 
more ‘ ecclesiastical ’ newspapers, it will receive all the sup. 
port and encouragement it deserves. 


THE SPIRIT OF MALINES. Professor Dompropst Paul Simon 
contributes to the June HOCHLAND a well-informed record 
of the efforts towards the reunion of England to the Holy 
See from the time of Pusey to the present day. He points 
out that the complexity of the problem is no less sociolo- 
gical than theological, involving as it does the establish- 
ment of understanding with a communion which has a 
long independent history behind it and which has evolved 
its own deep-rooted traditions, language and modes of 
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thought. Of the late Lord Halifax he writes: ‘ It is impos. 
sible to deny a real greatness to the life of this man, a great. 
ness enhanced by tragedy. Truly amazing was the pertina- 
city with which he clung to his ideal and, in spite of re. 
peated set-backs, recommenced his task over and over 
again.’ The Malines Conversations were ‘a sensational 
event for the whole Catholic world’ and, having Cardinal 
Mercier’s authority behind them, were generally regarded 
favourably ‘ despite the fact that English Catholics were as 
little pleased as in the days of Cardinal Vaughan that 
French theologians should be the representatives of Catho. 
licism and should display their deep interest in the ways 
of Anglicanism.’ Although Professor Simon finds it difficult 
to understand what practical result was hoped for from the 
Malines Conversations, he considers them an important 
step in the right direction: 


They were not religious conversations of the old type which 
consisted of sectarian controversy in which adversaries did 
their utmost to down their opponents. We have no use for 
that sort of thing nowadays. . . . Manning left behind him a 
noteworthy memorandum in which he enumerated nine ob- 
stacles to the spread of Catholicism in England, one of which 
was the ‘spirit of controversy and polemic theology ’ which 
destroys more than it effects. In striking contrast to this con- 
troversial attitude was the ‘ spirit of Malines.’ . . . The unity 
of Christendom appears once more to the consciousness of mil- 
lions of Christians as a necessary following of the will of 
Christ, A new generation has arisen which will never again 
permit the Christian warfare to degenerate into party-strife, 
but seeks rather to experience amidst the anxieties and catas- 
trophes of our time the assimilation of new life into the Una 
Sancta Catholica. Viewed in this light the Malines Conversa- 
tions were indeed a step to unity which will make Lord Halifax 
to be ever remembered with gratitude by those whose great 
undying ideal is the One Holy Catholic Church. 


THE COLOSSEUM Number Two takes up its Positions: 


The end of man does not lie in the state or in economic 
organization, but in God A mere intellectual apprehension 
of the truth about God and man is impotent to revolutionize 
society ; it is the purpose of the Colosseum to do all in its power 
to transform an interesting speculative theory into a dynamic 
force and vital principle of action. . . . Utopias are the opium 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


of the people—whether the utopia be that of Wells or Stalin, 
Sir Arthur Keith or Goebbels, or the sex-utopia of D. H, Law- 
rence. We must fight our way through the clap-trap of the 
pseudo-scientists and give the masses the truth about the uni- 
verse and themselves. .. . 


Such Positions are familiar to those acquainted with young 
Catholic movements abroad, but come with refreshing 
strangeness in English. These ‘ Christian intellects’ have 
made Mr. Middleton Murry’s ‘ gorge heave’; and doubt- 
less many Christian gorges will heave too before The Colos- 
seum has done. It will not regret it; and neither shall we.— 
To this number Mr. Eric Gill contributes an excellent ar- 
ticle on Morals and Money; the chief point of which is that, 
just as assent to Christian Faith postulates a certain way 
of thought, certain general truths and the exclusion of cer- 
tain incompatible philosophical errors, so the living of the 
Christian life presupposes a certain social and economic en- 
vironment which 1s fast disappearing from the modern 
world: 


What is needed is, first of all, the realization by the parish 
clergy that a system of capitalism, run neither in the interest 
of the production of good things nor the comfort of the con- 
sumer, but solely in the interest of ‘the City,” the money- 
power, the international lenders of money, the banks, is a 
system incompatible with Christian morals, inimical to Chris- 
tian morals, destructive of Christian morals. . . . Why should 
the clergy take their politics from the newspapers rather than 
from the Gospels, Epistles and encyclicals? . . . . It is notorious 
that the Church is anti-Marxian. But is it equally notorious 
that she is against the commercial world and all its usury? It 
is not. Most penny whistles (loveliest of instruments) are silent ; 
the big trumpet speaks and he is far away in Rome. 


Mr. G. M. Turnell contributes an interesting criticism of 
the ‘ Traditionalism * of Mr. T. S. Eliot: 


_ Mr, Eliot does not belong to the European Tradition. He 
is neither possessed of a European consciousness nor does he 
feel as a European. . . . I am not arguing that Mr. Eliot is 
cut off from all traditions, which would not be true. The whole 
point is that he owes his intellectual formation not to the 
European but to the English and American traditions. . . . 
The difficulty of Mr. Eliot’s position comes from the fact that 
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while belonging to one tradition, he is constantly trying to 
apply the standards of a different one. 


The criticism is sufficiently serious to merit Mr. Eliot's 
attention. F 


A somewhat surprising article by Nicolas Berdyaev, con- 
trasting culture and civilization, human nature and tech- 
nics, adopts not only the thought but the language of Speng- 
ler; although advocating the flight from the machine which 
Spengler holds to be disastrous and the ‘ will to religious 
transfiguration * to replace the ‘ will to power.’ Some time 
ago a BLACKFRIARS contributor argued that the basic anti- 
thesis of this line of thought was untenable (cf. Spengler 
views the Machine Age, BLACKFRIARS, Jan., 1932); and we 
are inclined to suspect that, despite a great deal which is 
extremely valuable in his thought, M. Berdyaev may yet 
prove an embarrassing ally to the défenseurs de l’Occident. 
—Other contributors include Giovanni Papini, Peter 
Wust, E. J. Oliver and Eugenio d’Ors. A good deal of space 
is devoted to Mr. Murry’s criticisms in The Wanderer, 
marred, we think, by a jocular callousness in referring to 
the recent ‘ civil war’ in Austria. Unavoidable or not, the 
levelling of ‘ Christian Social’ guns on a Karl Marx Hof 
is no laughing matter, and it will be many years before 
the Christian Social movement throughout the world will 
have lived it down. 


MAN OF ARAN—AND PALEFACE. In a rhapsody on Man of 
Aran in THE NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY, Mr. Denis Ireland 
writes of 


the frightful impact of Flaherty’s Atlantic rollers on Holly- 
wood-cum-Elstree lath and plaster. Their effect upon a cinema 
audience is extraordinary. When they tower, topple and surge 
through the screen upon the auditorium, they seem to come 
like a great cleansing flood, bearing upon their crests the 
wreckage of a celluloid civilization—crooners, best-sellers, stu- 
pendous successes, red hot mommas, jazz babies and all. Not 
a kiss in a carload; and the only lingerie displayed looks as if 
it might have been red flannel. The waves, the waves, it is the 
waves, my soul, and every one of them knocking the big town 
hicks sideways—and not a bed, apparently, much less a bed- 
side telephone in the whole apartment... . 
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Mr. Flaherty, in short, has thrown a bomb labelled ‘ Sea’ 
from the Western rim of the European world, just as Pudovkin 
threw one from the east in ‘ Earth.’ He may not have meant 
to throw a bomb; probably, like the great artist he is, he was 
interested only in recording what he saw, and the disruptive 
effect of his record never occurred to him. Nevetheless, 
whether it occurred to him or not, Flaherty has packed a few 
reels of celluloid with the most frightful form of sociological 
criticism that exists, the criticism that consists, not in attack- 
ing, but showing a different way of life—a way of life that 
sends most of us out into the sunlight again feeling decidedly 
shoddy. That is the first point to note about Man of Aran—that 
it is, on reflection, first-rate sociological criticism, Western 
machine civilization cannot go back upon itself now because of 
the men of Aran, but a glance at their way of life is enough to 
confirm us in the knowledge that our present phase is only a 
bad smell—that we must go through to something else, or stew 


i wn cocktail juices. 
_* J PENGUIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 
Dear SIR, 


‘Penguin’ in the current issue of BLACKFRIARS records Mr. 
Edwin Muir’s theory that Bolshevism is the modern equivalent 
of Calvinism. Actually does the analogy hold, beyond the simi- 
larity existing between any one intellectual revolution and 
another? The fact that Bolshevism and Calvinism are both 
‘ anti-traditional, anti-romantic, functional and exclusive ’ hard- 
ly urges us to institute a useful analogy. Psychologically Cal- 
vinists and Bolshevists may in many cases be similar types. But 
what is Mr. Muir’s counterpart of the collective consciousness 
and co-operative basis of Bolshevism? Moreover, the deter- 
minism of Bolshevism is of a totally different origin from that 
of Calvinism, a symptom of a totally different psychosis, func- 
tioning to an altogether different end. 

As your contributor Mr. J. F. T. Prince has frequently pointed 
out, a more provocative analogy is the double and paradoxi- 
cal one which indicates to our shame (a) the parallel sureness, 
asceticism and zeal of the ideal Christian and Bolshevik ; (b) the 
Materialist, earth-bound vision which relates Bolshevik Theory 
to * Christian ’ practice, which we cannot lay wholly at the door 


of the Reformers, Davip MACKENZIE 


Buckfast. 
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THe Anciican Armoury. By Humphry Beevor. (The Cen. 
tenary Press; 3/6.) 


The main object of this book seems to be to enforce a view of 
the unity and doctrinal authority of the Church that finds favour 
among many Anglicans. Mr. Beevor states that view frankly 
and clearly, and his book will render a service if it focusses dis- 
cussion on that fundamental issue. 

On unity he writes : ‘ The visible sign of union among faith- 
ful Christians is their participation in the Sacraments. And this 
union is something more significant than any schism or dis- 
wnion among those who lead the sacramental life... . Ubi 
sacramenta, ibi ecclesia . . . . The ultimate “ mark ’’ by which 
the Catholic Church can be distinguished and recognized lies 
in her possession and use of the Sacraments ordained by Christ 
aimself.” And on the seat of doctrinal authority : ‘ The divine 
wisdom of the Word of God is shared by all who are united 
with him through the Sacraments of his Gospel . . . The doc- 
trinal authority of the Church is vested in the consensus fidelium 
....+ The task of judging of the truth or falsity of any new dog- 
matic definition lies with the great mass of the faithful who lead 
the sacramental life.’ 

These are but a few sentences taken at random from the 
many in which Mr. Beevor repeats the same thing again and 
again in very much the same words. It is evident that in this 
Anglo-Catholic conception of the Church the sacraments have 
been allowed to get out of hand and to usurp functions they 
were never meant to exercise. This is not surprising. Heresy 
often falsifies Catholic truth by emphasizing one portion of it 
at the expense of others, and Anglo-Catholicism has concen- 
trated on the sacraments and remains blind to the true nature 
of that Society to which alone Christ committed them. 

The sacraments, it is true, pertain to the principal of all the 
Church’s offices, her sanctifying office, and they effect a union 
which is the aim and end of everything else, the mystical union 
of the faithful with Christ and with one another. But this by 
no means justifies the view that participation in them is the 
visible sign of a union more significant than any schism or dis- 
union among those using them. Christ committed them to, and 
meant them to be used in, and only in, a Church which was 
already a visible Society, and visibly one, through a ruling office 
vested in a hierarchy. So too with the seat of doctrinal autho- 
rity. Her sanctifying office, of which the sacraments are the 
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chief instruments, is the Church’s noblest office, and her teach- 
ing office, like her ruling office, is subordinate to it. But she 
must be considered as endowed with the two latter before re- 
ceiving and exercising the former. Her teaching office cannot 
arise out of her use of the sacraments. That the Catholic doc- 
trine on these points is supported by the evidence of the New 
Testament and of the Early Church is beyond doubt. 


L.W. 


Tuomas De Vio CalgeTANuS (1469-1534), SCRIPTA PHILOSOPHICA, 
OpuscuLa Ogconomica-SociALia. Editionem curavit P.P. 
Zammit O.P. (Romae, apud Institutum ‘ Angelicum ’ ; 
Lire 12.) 


To all students of St. Thomas Aquinas, the name of his most 
speculative commentator, Cardinal Thomas De Vio Cajetan, 
0.P., will be familiar, but perhaps less so as an economist with 
first-hand knowledge. The publication of the learned Domini- 
can Cardinal’s opuscula on social economics is most timely, 
especially in view of the fourth centenary from his death, which 
occurs this year. In commemoration of this event, all his 
Opuscula in a philosophical and theological series are being 
re-edited and published by Professors of the ‘ Angelicum,’ the 
international Dominican and Papal University, Rome. The 
present volume is the first fruit of these well-spent labours, 
comprising the following Opuscula dealing exclusively with a 
variety of economic topics, not without their practical bearing 
on modern social problems. The writings have been placed in 
the chronological order of their composition as follows: De 
Eleemosynae Praecepto (anno 1496), De Monte Pietatis (anno 
1498), De Cambiis (anno 1399), De Usura (anno 1500), 
Responsio ad Tria Dubia (anno 1514), De Societate Negotia- 
toria (anno 1515), De Emptione Rerum Raptarum in Bello 
lusto (anno 1529). Parts irrelevant to the study of economics 
have been removed from their contexts and placed for conserva- 
tion in two Appendices at the end of the book. At the begin- 
ning of each of the writings the edition which has been employed 
is indicated, and none but the oldest and most reliable texts 
have been followed. The dedicatory letter to Cardinal de 
Flischo, attached to the Paris edition of 1511, has been retained. 
With the exception of a Bull written by Pope Paul II, as yet 
undiscovered, every authority referred to by Cardinal Cajetan 
has been directly consulted, and in foot notes there is a critical 
apparatus giving biographical references and quotations of the 
precise passage to which allusion may be made in the text, 
and alternative manuscript readings are cited. There are 
marginal numbers which will facilitate references. Perhaps 
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more cross references to the author himself would have made 
it easier to follow the argument, and an alphabetical index 
would enable scattered topics to be gathered together when 
required. 

Although the questions under discussion were raised in the 
late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, many of them are just 
as actual nowadays as they were then. Thus the author dis- 
cusses the right to private property, the nature of money and 
its use, exchange, banking, commerce, and various other vital 
points concerning the just price, speculation, usury, capital, 
interest, restitution, compensation, etc. It is interesting to 
note the extent to which the Canonists, and particularly the 
Decretalists have been used to frame the arguments on these 
matters, which would seem to be an indication that even at 
this late date, a clear division between the sciences had not yet 
completely come into being. 

The merit of these writings is indicated by the fact that the 
editor has already been asked by a Professor of Lille Univer- 
sity to prepare a French translation especially of the treatise 
De Cambiis, because of the light thrown on the underlying 
history of the modern economic system. 

The editor deserves great praise for the pains he has taken 


to provide a readable text, combining accuracy with a neat 
arrangement, and so placing valuable information, a legacy of 
an earlier age, at the disposal of the present-day economist. 


A.F. 


A History oF THe Cuurcn, An introductory study, by Philip 
Hughes. Volume I: The World in which the Church 
was founded. (Sheed & Ward; 10/6.) 

This book is the first volume of a projected three-volume 
work of introduction to Church history, in which the whole 
course of the history is to be studied in relation to the origins 
of the Church, while these origins are studied in relation to 
contemporary religions. 

The first volume traverses seven centuries, beginning with an 
account of the teaching of the gospel and an investigation of 
the religious, cultural and political state of the world into which 
it entered, and conducting the story to the period at which the 
Romano-Hellenic culture begins in the West to be destroyed 
and in the East to be transformed into the new Byzantinism. 
The second volume will treat of the Church as she constructs 
the Western medieval world on the ruins of the Romano-Hel- 
lenic culture : and the final volume (entitled ‘ The Church and 
the Christian world’s revolt against it ’) will continue the his- 
tory down to our own time. 
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The reader will not find here any complete summary of 
events of Church history. This volume for example tells nothing 
of the history of St. John the Apostle or of the Johannine tradi- 
tion that developed in Asia Minor, and nothing of the work of 
St. Jerome or of St. Augustine. But the outline if incomplete 
is not distorted. The book compares in character with the 
common introductory text-book as a scholarly essay might com- 
pare with an encyclopaedia article. Scholarly the book certainly 
is, and with scholarship that is alive and is Catholic in spirit. 
And providing as it does the foundations of a sound knowledge 
of Church history it may be called an excellent book of intro- 
duction. 

Christianity is shown in relation at all points or at grips with 
living intelligible forces. Judaism here is not the wretched foil 
that our text-books would often show it as being, but the great 
and tragic ‘ pedagogue ’ unto Christ. And the pagan religions 
are seen in their true character and importance. The pagan 
philosophies too : Stoic, Platonic, Neoplatonic. The exposition 
carefully and humbly attempted of the character of the Christian 
religion is admirably suited to the requirements of a historical 
understanding of the Church, 

The narrative history is clearly, in places brilliantly told. It is 
a serious defect however that no adequate impression is given 
of the spiritual life that the Church continued to live throughout 
the dark period of heresy and schism. But in atonement for 
this there is a grim lesson to be learned concerning the inherent 
necessity of the papal office in the Church. This last section of 
the book will greatly help towards the proper understanding of 
the sense in which Catholic Christianity may yet be called 
Roman; and as the book concludes one is left*to look forward 
eagerly to that unfolding of the explanation which the second 
volume will provide. 

Parenthetically, gratitude should be expressed for the provi- 
sion of several useful chronological tables and a map of the 
Roman empire; but on the other hand protest must be made 
against the practice whether of anonymous quotation or of 
quotation without reference to the source; and finally it may 
be hoped that in future editions of this book no important char- 
acter may be introduced without notice of his date. 

R.K. 


Tut Hoty SHroup oF Turin. By Arthur Stapylton Barnes, 
M.A, (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 7/6.) 
Those of us who have known a thirst for objective reality 


which no mere imagining of an ‘ ideal type of beauty’ may 
satisfy, a longing for the sight of Christ’s human face, may be 
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predisposed thereby to accept the evidence in favour of the 
authenticity of the Holy Shroud at Turin. Guarding, however, 
against any undue influence of desire by which ‘ a devoted will 
may bend the understanding,’ we may say that the arguments 
set forth by Mgr. Barnes appear wholly convincing. They are 
archeological and scientific rather than historical and literary, 
but they are crowned by the corroborating testimony of 
Christian art. 


Mgr. Barnes shows the anomalous position of the disputants 
in the argument that ensued shortly after the exposition of the 
relic in 1898, when the negative character of the image was first 
discovered. Agnostics like M. Yves Delage, professor of bio- 
logy at the Sorbonne, contended for its genuineness, which 
churchmen headed by Canon Chevalier denied. The affirmation 
was based upon experiments carried out by French scientists, 
showing that partly by contact, partly by vaporous emanations, 
a human body could produce upon a linen sheet treated with 
aloes, a negative image analogous to that made by light on a 
sensitive photographic plate. The opposing side relied in the 
main upon an episcopal document, apparently of the fourteenth 
century, which stated that the shroud at Lirey, identified by all 
with the shroud now at Turin, was only a painting. 


Re-examination of the shroud made possible by its exposition 
in 1931, has shown beyond doubt that the image on it cannot 
have been the product of a fourteenth century artist, nor indeed 
of pigments of any age. The image must have been made by 
a human body, and that the body of Christ; for the fantastic 
supposition that a mediaeval criminal had been tortured and 
put to death in the same way as Christ for the sake of produc- 
ing an image of the physical sufferings undergone in the Pas- 
sion, apart from more cogent reasons, could not conceivably 
account for the beauty and majesty of the face on the shroud. 


The author regards the historical evidence or the lack of it 
in this case as of secondary importance. He shows that though 
there are lacunae in the continuity of the relic’s history, yet 
these appear to be not so great but that they may be leaped 
over with safety; indeed, we are driven to such a procedure 
by the compelling force of the testimony of the object. 


Within the seventy pages that form the book there are 
fascinating side excursions into various matters: the Russian 
Cross, St. Louis’ relic of the Crown of Thorns, Byzantine 
crucifixes, Roman excavations and what not, all throwing light 
upon the shroud and illumined by it in their turn. Some of the 
explanations are ingenious and claim to be no more; not one 
of them is without interest, 
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The illustrations are on the whole good, although the glossy 
paper on which they are printed is artistically regrettable. 
They are large and sufficiently clear to awaken in the reader 
the desire to have the really beautiful official photographs that 
have been made at Turin. MEK 


FLEE TO THE FIELDS : a symposium by various authors. (Heath 
Cranton ; 5/-). 

This book presents for the first time a compendious account 
of ‘ the Faith and Works of the Catholic Land Movement.’ It 
is of importance because, although the immediately practical 
value of the work being done is already widely appreciated, the 
direction of its faith is less commonly understood. 

There would appear to be two schools among supporters of 
the Movement. One school admires it as a heroic attempt to 
better the lot of such Catholic jetsam as may be discarded by 
the economic tide—the tide of which the ebb and flow is called 
a Trade Cycle. The second school regards it as something of 
more positive and permanent value, and declares that the re- 
storation of the English peasantry is a great crusade, not in- 
spired alone by immediate necessity. This school includes, of 
course, all Catholic Distributists, including those who abhor 
all machinery, and whose clothes are always made by hand. 
And it will be pleasant to many and surprising to most to find 
that the Movement here declares officially for this second 
school. 

Many interesting facts come to light. For example, impos- 
ing authorities are cited ‘ as having proved that the princ‘ples 
of machinedom were known to the ancient Chinese and Greeks, 
and deliberately rejected by an intelligence which foresaw the 
outcome of their application to industry.’ 

Concerning the vexed question of machinery, a very wise 
chapter has been contributed by Mr. George Maxwell, and 
nobody who would appreciate the position of the ‘ fanatics ’ in 
this matter should fail to read it. It should also be pondered 
by those with dreams of Culture for the Masses, and the ulti- 
mate supercession of human labour. 

A distinction too seldom drawn is that between poverty and 
squalor. Thus slum-dweliers to-day are extremely. poor (at 
least in a materialist sense), and they exist under conditions of 
extreme squalor. The chief difference between the authors of 
this book and other social reformers who still believe in human 
liberty, is that they work primarily to remove squalor from the 
world, there being but little on the land, and are less certain 
about the undesirability of poverty; while others think only in 
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terms of material comforts, and are undisturbed by the squalor 
of prosperous vulgarity and the tawdriness of the Cumberland 
Hotel. This book alone is Christian enough, even in this ‘Age 
of Plenty,’ to wish each man, not as much as he wants, but 
as little as he needs. It alone has the courage to say that 
economy is more romantic than extravagance: that is one 
reason why the Land Movement is Catholic. There is still 
much to be said for the struggle for existence, so long as it 
doesn’t become a struggle for someone else’s existence. 

It is the best apology for Catholic Distributism and ‘ Primi- 
tivism ’ that has yet appeared; and, again, the most surprising 
thing about it is that it comes as professedly the faith of the 
Catholic Land Movement. 

J.M.D. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE PaLace oF Minos at Knossos, By J. D. 
S. Pendlebury. (Macmillan; 4/-.) 


Mr. Pendlebury’s guide takes his readers into the world of 
Crete without bodily fatigue and financial worry. At the end 
of the book are the most intriguing maps, and in the cover 
pocket a large plan of the Palace. On page 10 we see a table 
of dates embracing 2,400 years. On page 27 they are dismissed 
with the words ‘ with that wild spring day at the beginning of 
the 14th century B.c. something went out of the world which 
the world will never see again; something grotesque perhaps, 
something fantastic and cruel, but something also very lovely.’ 
Knossos was once below itself; Stone Age man built the foun- 
dations of strong solid rectangular houses, well suited to being 
built upon by his descendants, About 2000 B.c. the Palace came 
into being and, though earthquakes laid it low again and again, 
it arose more beautiful each time until Theseus sailed for Crete 
and destroyed Knossos. The palace had excellent baths and 
drainage ; the water supply came from the hills by an aquaduct, 
portions of which are still to be seen, and the culverts of the 
aquaduct were bridged over to support the roadway. 

The Minoan pillar tapered towards its base, in imitation of 
the wooden pillars made of trees planted on their heads to 
prevent growth. It is interesting to compare the ‘ Kasellas,’ or 
floor-pits that were lined with lead, with the so-called ‘ limpet 
boxes ’ of the Skara Brae culture. These Kasellas were used 
as treasure safes, and though they had been rifled often, re- 
mains of gold were still there when examined by Sir Arthur 
Evans. 

Mr. Pendlebury tells of bull fights in which the object was 
to catch the bull by the horns and somersault over his back 
into the hands of a fellow player. Both men and women took 
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part in this sport; the bull often ‘ got ’ his player. The fres- 
coes that can still be seen are the most fascinating part of 
Knossos and here are many photographs, one of which, that 
of the Priest King, was copied in the production of Handel’s 
Samson, when the Cambridge Musical Society performed that 
Oratorio as Opera in 1931. Mr. Pendlebury says of that fres- 
co: ‘This painted relief shows the Minoan ideal of a prince; 
with the waving peacock feathers of his crown and his collar 
of fleur de lis. . . . he seems to be leading something or some- 
one—perhaps as we see on gems, a griffin.’ He most likely was 
leading the company along the ‘ Corridor of the Procession ’ and 
up the Grand Staircase—one of the marvels of antiquity. Then 
there are the giant Pithoi, vast jars ‘ big enough to hide all the 
4o thieves at once.’ But you will ask, is there nothing about the 
Labyrinth and the Minotaur There is something in the foreword 
by the discoverer of Knossos, Sir Arthur Evans: they did not 
exist except in the imagination of the Greeks to whom the vast 
ruins of Knossos were a maze inhabited by frightful ghosts and 
strange beings who appeared on the walls of the shadowy 
rooms and halls. 
E.G.T. 


E1inrUHRUNG IN DIE PHILOSOPHIE DER Kunst. By Heinrich Lit- 
zeler. (Bonn: Peter Hanstein; Rm. 3.) 


At the present time, when we are divided by something more 
radical than mere difference of opinion, open controversy be- 
comes almost futile. The only course open to us to pursue is 
for each independently and dispassionately to state his point of 
view, without rancour or prejudice. 

This introduction to the philosophy of art is an object lesson 
in how it should be done. The author, with admirable perse- 
verance and skill, has managed to give to his work the best 
qualities of a water-tight a priori treatise; at the same time he 
has not neglected the positive point of view so dear to the 
modern mind, and so important if our knowledge is to be any- 
thing more than mere mental exercise. The appearance of the 
book shows the progress that has been made in this study. In 
some sense, the whole study is regrettable and unfortunate. It 
is unfortunate on the whole that we have become so curious 
about the working of our own mind, especially since for the 
most part investigation is carried out solely on a basis of ex- 
periment and observation. Thus in England, Mr. Clive Bell 
and his contemporaries set out on what appeared to them a 
journey into new lands. It is in such a book as the present 
that we see how their conclusions are explained and given depth 
by principles which come down to us from another age. In the 
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process they benefit much, both the old principles and the new 
conclusions. 

It is in this felicitous combination of the analytic and the posi. 
tive that the value of the book lies. Although studies of this 
and that are multiplied from hour to hour, no one should want 
to say of this, ‘ just another book on art.’ And in these days, 
when most successes come by way of ‘ stunt’ and ‘ shock tac- 
tics,’ it is no mean achievement to produce something new and 
of value merely by being careful, painstaking and thorough. 


R.M.B. 


Enjoyinc Pictures. By C. Bell. (Chatto & Windus; 7/6.) 


Mr. Bell has always been on the side of the angels : unfortu- 
nately they have been the fallen angels. He has seized perfectly 
the spiritual nature of art, its character as an absolute, and 
knows how to bait the bourgeois, and still more the ‘ cultured 
and academic.’ This is very cheerful and refreshing in an age 
when we are all being so educated as to have no time for 
ecstasy. Mr. Bell has time for ecstasy, plenty of time, it would 
seem. And perhaps his leisure is responsible for the falseness 
of his theory. For him this ecstasy which art undoubtedly gives 
is alone of value : mundane affairs deserve contempt, and more- 
over he equates the aesthetic ecstasy with the supernatural 
ecstasy of the saint. His thought lacks suppleness. We can’t 
divide life like that—into stretches of aridity with occasional 
escapes into delight. To transform life, this here-and-now-life 
—that is the function of art, and in an infinitely higher degree, 
of religion also. Further, one should not conclude from an 
analogy to an identity : the resemblance between aesthetic and 
religious ecstasy is real and striking : the difference is that the 
latter is salvific, the former not. These reflections come out 
of Mr. Bell as a result of an hour or two in the National Gallery 
and the Vatican, Those who are interested in the development 
of his thought—and from the aesthetic viewpoint, it has a 
happy resemblance to the Thomist position as interpreted by 
Maritain—will find a valuable precision as to the relation be- 
tween learning, general culture and the aesthetic thrill : while 
fundamentally distinct from the latter, it may have a dispositive 
effect towards it. Good remarks also on the nonsense that is so 
common about craftsmanship : the craftsman as such is at heart 
the enemy of the artist and usually a Puritan. Incidental to his 
reflections Mr. Bell writes some admirable criticisms of pic- 
tures, and his remarks on Raphael prove once again that only 
those who have understood the great modern painters can truly 
appreciate the greatness and peculiar significance of the Old 
Masters, A.M. 
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THE ROCK 


One feels it is necessary to tread delicately in dealing with 
this pageant play written by T. S, Eliot in furtherance of the 
Anglican Church Building scheme for Greater London, for 
which each scene was sponsored by a London Anglican parish. 
To a Catholic there cannot but be something exasperating in 
the assumption that the long line of Church builders, St. Meli- 
tus of London, Rahere, Sir Richard Whittington, leads up to 
those of the Church of England as by law established—even 
though the main issues of the Reformation are deftly avoided, 
and the gap filled by a scene in which monks and nuns (pre- 
sumably mixed Catholic and Anglican) sing the Good Friday 
Reproaches, while the churches are despoiled by the minions of 
Edward VI. It is notable, too, that in the book of the play, the 
Rock reveals itself as St. Peter, in a scene in which he tells a 
fisherman of the mysterious consecration of Westminster Abbey 
by his own hands. This scene, for all its beauty, was cut; did 
it point too clearly Romewards? 


But it would be ungenerous to deny praise to so earnest an 
endeavour to bring spiritual realities practically before the mul- 
titude, to answer the question, so prevalent in the new pagan- 
ism, ‘why build churches, anyway?’ The production has 
much that is beautiful, much that is of interest. 

‘A pageant’s rather like a pantomime, 
Where anything may come, at any time! ’ 


announced Dick Whittington’s cat, introducing a ballet. And 
‘anything’ included not only ballet, mime, history, tragedy, 
comic relief, but a live Anglican Bishop, who, in full canoni- 
cals, as part of the final tableau, blessed the audience. And it 
says much for the spirit created by the performance that this 
conclusion seemed in no way out of keeping. 

Among the various scenes two stand out in memory—the 
lively little set-to between Communists and Fascists, who end 
by both falling upon the Golden Calf of Power, while the Chorus 
laments : 

‘There is no help in parties, none in interests . 

Or the new winding sheets of mass-made thought . . . 
We speak to you as individual men ; 

As individuals alone with God. 

Alone with God, you first learn brotherhood with men.’ 


And another scene, a mime of singular beauty, showing the 
dedicated craftsmen at work upon the new church. Their hair 
and faces are whitened, so that they seem statues; they stand 
as statues, and as the music progresses, turn by turn they come 
to life and then are again still, so that movement passes visibly 
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in a circling wave : the sculptors hammer at the chiselled cruci- 
fix, the fresco painter awakes to paint, the weavers of vest- 
ments sway rhythmically about their loom, the metal workers 
complete a chalice, and lastly the illuminator, sitting at a desk, 
lifts her brush... . 

The choruses which divide the scenes are spoken by seven 
men and ten women, masked, in dull gold draperies. Here the 
poet had plainly a free hand, and it would be hard to over- 
estimate their craftsmanship and wise loveliness. Space forbids 
adequate quotation. One can only mention the opening chorus, 
with its penetrating question : 

‘Where is the Life we have lost in living? 
Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information?’ 


Or the final chorus of praise to the Light, Invisible and Visible? 


‘The light that slants upon our western doors at evening, 
The twilight over stagnant pools at batflight, 

Moon light and star light, owl and moth light, 
Glow-worm glowlight on a grassblade. 

O Light Invisible, we worship Thee.’ 


How the light diminishes, in the very length of the lines, the 
sound of the vowels, till the last line bursts out in white radi- 
ance ! 

That one who is perhaps the greatest of our living poets 
should lend a docile pen to write, and, he admits, rewrite under 
the direction of the organizers of the scheme, is an example of 


literary humility so rare as to deserve all reverence. 
B.B.C. 


GRAMOPHONE 


LAST month the world celebrated Richard Strauss’ seventieth 
birthday. Incidentally he is a June musician not only by birth. 
H.M.V. have added to their list of Strauss recordings a new 
version of the tone poem Till Eulenspiegel (DB 2187-88, 6/- 
each), B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Fritz Busch ; two bril- 
liant records of music that abounds in tantalizing snatches of 
the loveliest melodies, then off ! the mood changes, tricks and 
solemnity, pattern and inconsequence ; music that tells the story 
of a rascal who dresses himself in finery, rides full tilt through 
the market upsetting the booths, who masquerades as a priest 
and preaches a mock sermon, who falls in love and out again, 
who baits wise men and roams whistling through the town, 
until finally he is arrested and sentenced to be hanged as an 
incorrigible. With the same melodic and harmonic beauty, vita- 
lity and colour, and in a similar strain of tragic-comedy comes 
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Don Quixote—Fantastic Variations of a Chivalrous Nature— 
played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra—including a wind 
machine—under the baton of Richard Strauss himself, recorded 
by Decca Polydor (LY 6087-91, 3/6 each). On the last side 
the Berlin Philharmonic misses nothing of the point-device hu- 
mour of In der Konditorkiiche. 

Johann Strauss is also represented in recent H.M.V. lists. 
The song is hackneyed, but Maria Ivégun gives fresh lilt to 
An der schénen blauen Donau, and bitter-sweet to the Czardas 
from Die Fledermaus (DB 4412, 6/-). When the flexible and 
impetuous young voice of Miliza Korjus reaches what people 
call a rounder tone, she may well prove to be one of the world’s 
greatest sopranos; as it is, brava! to her debut in Proch’s 
Variations, and the Strauss Waltz Voices of Spring (C 2664, 
4/-). The art of bel canto, line of melody and perfection of 
phrasing, this you will hear in Tito Schipa singing two old 
songs, O del mio amato ben and Plaisir d’amour (DB 2131, 6/-). 
Decca Polydor present the only recorded version of two arias 
from Puccini’s Turandot, In questa reggia and Del primo pian- 
to, sung by Anne Roselle of the Dresden Opera (CA 8180, 4/-). 
Also two extracts from pianoforte suites by Liszt, a Leggier- 
esza and Eroica, played by Sigrid Grundeis (PO 5094, 2/6). 

The seventeenth Italian masters have been somewhat neg- 
lected by the gramophone companies, but H.M.V. now give 
Vivaldi’s trim and formal Concerto a4 Quatre—L’Estro Armo- 
nico, in a clean and finished performance by the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet (DB 2148, 6/-). Beethoven’s Overture Coriolan is well re- 
corded, but the playing by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Adrian Boult, lacks spirit (DB 2101, 6/-). How- 
ever, the same combination justifies itself in a rich and ex- 
pressive performance of the orchestral prelude to The Dream 
of Gerontius (DB 2194, 6/-). 

The words are another sign of the Victorian revival, and with 
the music Schumann hotted-up and Lupino Lane singing, An 
Elephant never Forgets is a taking mixture (Decca, F 3983, 
1/6). This record of music-hal] humour, together with that of 
the four Mills Brothers singing Jungle Fever (Brunswick, 01766, 
2/6), are fair samples of our present ballad-tastes, English and 
American. T.L. 


NOTICES 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION. By Joseph Clayton, F.R.Hist.S. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 
Mr. Clayton has succeeded in producing a well-balanced and 
readable account of the religious changes in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as they affected the people of Great Britain. He has been 
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at great pains when dealing with the innovators, to view the 
scene as they might have been expected to view it. He has 
taken into account all the forces that influenced them, and 
stresses the fact that the people of England lost the Faith be- 
cause they did not understand that they were losing it. And read- 
ing the book one is struck by the many similarities between the 
sixteenth century, when Europe was disrupted by Protestantism, 
and the twentieth century, when Europe is threatened by Com- 
munism. Here is a book which is eminently readable. 


].K. 


Tue Lire or CARDINAL VAUGHAN. By J. G. Snead-Cox. Abridged 
Edition, (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 


LirE OF MOTHER MARGARET Mary HALLAHAN. By Mother Fran- 
cis Raphael Drane, O.P. With a Preface by Archbishop 
Ullathorne and a Foreword to the Second Edition by the 
V. Rev. Fr, Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Longmans; 5/-). 


We welcome these new Editions of two works so well known 
and so excellent as to be classical and in no need of commen- 
dation. It is peculiarly fitting that the lives of these two great 
contemporary servants of God should be recalled to our minds 
at this time when Catholic Action is so much to the fore, for 
they were both outstanding characters of their period not only 
by reason of their sanctity but also because of their very prac- 
tical activities. The proof of this, if any be needed, is in the 
Missionary College of Mill Hill and the numerous Convents of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic in England. 


Whereas the Life of Mother Margaret Mary remains un- 
changed, except for the all-too-short Foreword by Fr. Bede Jar- 
rett, Mr. Snead-Cox has allowed the publishers to make an 
abridgment of the official Life of Cardinal Vaughan. Though 
Messrs, Burns, Oates and Washbourne confess that they ‘ alone 
must bear the responsibility for any inevitable lack of propor- 
tion in this shorter version of one of the most distinguished of 
modern biographies,’ we venture to submit that the careful 
pruning shows only lack of detail and not lack of proportion. 


H. 


Tue Way or THE Kinc. By Father Martin Dempsey. (Wash- 
bourne & Bogan; 3/6.) 


In a series of sketches drawn from the history of the Church 
through the ages, and from the lives of her sainted and saintly 
children, Father Martin Dempsey has succeeded admirably in 
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shewing what the abiding Presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament has meant, and, perhaps, means now more than 
ever, to the devout faithful. The writer’s vividly-drawn and 
sympathetic studies range from the Last Supper to the 
Eucharistic Congress in Dublin, each forming a variant on the 
theme O Sacrum Convivium, A book which by the universality 
of its appeal may be commended to the unlettered and the 
lettered, to the simple as well as to the spiritually sophisticated. 
Dr. Orchard has contributed an appreciative and devotional 
forewood. A. 


TuoucHts oF BL. JuLiE Biviiart. Selected and Arranged for 
Every Day in the Year by a Sister of Notre Dame, (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne ; cloth 2/6, leather 4/-.) 


Those who know the spirit of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
their great saneness, practicality, devotion to duty and high 
spirituality will know what to expect in these Thoughts of their 
holy Foundress. One thought, for January 14th, is perhaps 
typical: ‘ Simplicity is the true way to find God. Let us get 
ready for death by a life which is all for God and our duty.’ 
There is guidance in this little volume not merely for Religious 
but for any follower of Our Lord. Here are a few ‘ Thoughts ’ 
taken at random: ‘ Charity comes from God, and is distin- 
guished from cordiality or from politeness by its humility.’ ‘ In 
whatever way God comes to us He must always be welcome.’ 
‘Be not wise in your own conceit, that is, do not commit the 
folly of thinking you can never make a mistake.’ Our thanks 
are due to the Sister who selected and arranged these 
Thoughts. H 


SPARKS BENEATH THE ASHES. Experiences of a London Proba- 
tion Officer. By Many Ellison. (John Murray ; 6/-.) 


The happy title of this fascinating book is part of a striking 
passage from the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno which Mrs. 
Ellison so happily quotes on the title page. We confess to find- 
ing the volume all too short, yet its comparative brevity does 
but emphasize the vividness of impression which can be pro- 
duced with economy of words. In the 240 pages we are intro- 
duced to a great number of people of the more or less ‘ criminal ’ 
type whom the writer obviously regards as friends to be known, 
loved, and as far as possible helped, rather than as units of a 
troublesome class to be dealt with officially. The last chapter, 
as well as a previous passage, leaves us wondering (not indeed 
for the first time) whether the marvellous work of the Béthanie 
Convents in France, to the founding of which Pére Lataste, 
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O.P. devoted his life and energies, could not and ought not to 
be extended to the English Province of his Order. It is defi- 
nitely a work for Religious as well as lay-folk, especially in the 
case of the Madeleines réhabilitées to whom the standard and 
vision of definite holiness appeals more than the mere prospect 
of a ‘ respectable ’ life. 

Mrs. Ellison’s reminiscences will not only prove intensely 
interesting to all types of reader but should set many thinking 
more hopefully of apparently desperate cases and should even 
move some to action—a truly Catholic action. M.A.T 


OBERAMMERGAU, Its History and its Passion Play. By Elisabethe 
H. C. Corathiel, (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 3/6.) 


This illustrated little book presents an interesting story of 
what will be the centre of innumerable pilgrimages this year. 
The historical origin of the Oberammergauers and that of their 
world-famed Passion Play is as entertaining as many a novel— 
here told in a charming, simple style. How these Celts of 
Southern Germany have striven to maintain their splendid in- 
dependence, both spiritual and temporal, in the face of seem- 
ingly overwhelming difficulties from war, pestilence, etc., and of 
their heroic effort to fulfil that solemn vow made on a certain 
July morning, 1633—this is the story which the author tells 
us. For those who have already seen the Play it will serve as a 
handy souvenir; for those who intend to see it, a convenient 
vade mecum; and for those unable to see it, a first-rate sub- 
stitute. MM 


Wi_p Strawserries. A Novel by Angela Thirkell. (Hamish 
Hamilton; 7/6.) 

Mrs. Thirkell’s third; the only criticism is that they appear 
only once a year. Cool and continuous humour, with a human 
irony, and here and there a subdued bass of sadness to make 
it more than a pastime book. T.G 


The article on Fr. BEDE Jarrett by Fr. Bernard Delany, 
which appeared in BLackrriaRs for May, has now been re- 
printed, together with the portrait, and may be obtained from 
Blackfriars, Oxford, price 3d, 





Printed in Great Britain by the Oxonian Press, Oxford, and published 
for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., Rolls House, 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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SCHOOLS 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S CON- 

VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; 

spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinations. 

Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Com- 
mercial. Apply: 


THE MOTHER Prioress, O.P. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 
Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 


Tue SIsTER SUPERIOR. 


OXFORD. RYE ST. ANIONY, Woodstock Road. A Day and 
Boarding School for Girls, under the patronage of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Birmingham. Individual attention and home con- 
ditions of comfort and discipline. Modern methods by qualified, 
experienced lay staff. Pupils prepared for University Entrance. 


Principals: Miss RENDALL AND Miss KING. 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 


OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145 and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
SISTER SUPERIOR as above. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, LAXTON, STAMFORD. Boarding 
School for Boys conducted by the Dominican Fathers. Founded by 
® Cardinal Howard at Bornhem, 1660; transferred to Hinckley, 
1825; to Hawkesyard, 1898; to Laxton, 1924. Healthily situated 
250 feet above sea level; 80 acres of Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. Boys prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board, and the London Matriculation Examinations. For Pros- 
Pectus, etc., apply to: THe HeapMaster, O.P. (Telephone: Dud- 
~ dington 2). _ ee 
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